Shakespeare and the Old Roman 
Spelling Report 


Recent Fiction By Negroes 
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Two Editions... 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
EUDORA WELTY 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 

E. M. FORSTER 

FRANK O'CONNOR 
JAMES JOYCE 

HENRY JAMES 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

J. F. POWERS 

VIRGINIA WOOLF 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
GRAHAM GREENE iain 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 
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IRWIN SHAW 
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of Walter J. Havighurst’s 
New MASTERS of the 

MODERN SHORT STORY: 
1955 Revision 


@ Ready in time for second semester classes with pre-publication examina- 
tion copies available in December. 


@ Paper-bound, the short edition will probably list at $2.00; the long edi- 
tion, with a hard cover, will probably list at $3.00. 
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ENGLISH 
and AMERICAN 


LIVING MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Dorothy Bethurum and Randall Stewart 
Four-Book Edition: 
CLASSICS OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
CLASSICS OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY 
CHAUCER AND SHAKESPEARE: 


THE DRAMATIC VISION 
One-Volume Edition: 


Each Book $2.50 


1151 pages 


LIVING MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Dorothy Bethurum and Randall Stewart 
Four-Book Edition: 
CONCORD IDEALISM 
CLASSIC AMERICAN FICTION 
MODERN AMERICAN NARRATION 


AMERICAN POETRY 
One-Volume Edition: 


icago 


Each Book $2.50 


1064 pages 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


$6.00 list 


$6.00 list 


Dallas 
New York 
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See these VYlew fditions - - 


the third edition of 


THE MACMILLAN 
HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


by John M. Kierzek, formerly Director of Freshman English at 
Oregon State College 


Thoroughly covering the techniques of effective communication, the third edition 
of this freshman English composition text has been revised in order to make it 
completely modern and teachable. It is not rigidly prescriptive, but approaches the 
student in a friendly, informal manner, giving him at the same time a firm footing 
in the matter of usage. The material is so grouped that the student will find in one 
place every rule and its exception pertaining to any one question of style or correct 
usage. The author has rewritten and rearranged many of the sections and has 
expanded the book to include new illustrations and examples. 
1954 579 pages $3.00 


the text edition of TILBURY TOWN 


Selected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson with an introduction 
and notes by Lawrance Thompson 

The symbolic action of these sixty-three dramatic portraits, characterizations, so- 
liloquies, dialogues, lyrics, and narratives takes place within or near the fictional 
and hard-headed New England community which Robinson called “Tilbury Town.” 
Hitherto isolated and scattered through more than 1400 pages of Robinson’s Col- 
lected Poems, these separate pieces are now shown as interacting and merging to 
create a Human Comedy, integrated not only through a common setting but also 
through a dominant theme. 

1954 144 pages $2.65 


(revised in one volume) college edition of 


LITERARY HISTORY 
of the UNITED STATES 


Edited by Robert E. Spiller, Professor of English, University of Pennsylvania; 
Willard Thorp, Professor of English, Princeton University; Thomas H. Johnson, 
Lawrenceville School; and Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman of the Board of Editors, 
Saturday Review 

1953 1456 pages $6.75 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


AN OFFICIAL ORGAN of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


W. HatrFietp, Editor LaToureETTE STOCKWELL, Associate Editor 


ADVISERS 
ELECTED BY THE COLLEGE SECTION OF THE NCTE 


J. O. Battey, University of North Carolina; Joseru E. Baker, State University of lowa; NEWMAN 
B. Bmx, Tufts College; Water Bair, University of Chicago; ALAN S. Downer, Princeton 
University; Lewts Freep, Purdue University; C. C. Fries, University of Michigan; WuLt1aAM 
CHAcE GREENE, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; FrepericK L. Gwynn, Pennsylvania State 
University; Bernetta Jackson, Southern Methodist University; C.uartton Latrp, University of 
Nevada; Warren Tayior, Oberlin College; RosEMonp Tuve, Connecticut College; Ray B. West, 
State University of Iowa; Cecu. B. Witttams, Oklahoma A & M College; Grorce S. Wyxorr, 


Purdue University 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Lou LaBrant, President J. N. Hoox, Executive Secretary Brice Harris, 
Atlanta University University of Illinois College Section Chairman 
Pennsylvania State University 


Vol. 16 CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1954 No. 2 
RECENT FicTIon By NEGROES Thomas D. Jarrett 85 
FAULKNER AND CERTAIN EARLIER SOUTHERN FICTION Carvel Collins 92 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE OLD ROMAN Richard M. Haywood 9%8 
SPELLING REPORT Thomas Clark Pollock 102 


THE Use or CREATIVE WRITING IN THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
Andrew Schiller 110 


Courses FOR Export Charles I. Patterson 118 
RounD TABLE 

The Departmental Magazine Donald Z. Woods 123 

The American Studies Movement and the Professor of English Carl Bode 125 

Macaulay as Teacher Winifred Lynskey 127 

To Any College Professor. Verse. Sister Dorothy Mercedes 129 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

On “The Historical Novel Today” Jane W. Stedman 130 
CurRENT ENGLISH ForuM 131 
NEws AND IDEAS 133 
CoUNCILETTER 139 


New Booxs 


141 


College English is published nig, Hingis 3 t through May, by the National Council of Teachers of English at 
704 South Sixth Street, Cham inois. ae wii price, $4.00 per sae single copies 55 cents; in Canada, 
$4.35; in other countries in 1 Union, $4.60 (U. S. rR coolly rders for less than a full year will be 


charged at the ona copy rate. All po for or correspondence about subscriptions or single copies should be 
addressed to the pe lisher as above. Claim for a missing issue must be made during the month of issue. Six weeks 
may be required for change of address. 

‘Au manuscripts and correspondence about yaad or the contents of the magazine should be addressed to 
College English, 1849 West 107th Street, Chicago 


Entered as second class matter June 14, 1954, : ‘the post office in Champaign, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Additional entry at Menasha, Wisconsin. 


COPYRIGHT, 1954, BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
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Outstanding editions and translations of the classics—Available 
only in Everyman's Library— Each, $1.65 


War The Rambler 
Commentaries BY SAMUEL JOHNSON 


A BRILLIANT modern translation by 
John Warrington. “He has not hesi- 
tated to ‘elucidate obscurities by para- 
phrase,’ to give all places when possible 
their present names, and to employ the 
most modern English idioms to capture 
the vigor of the original . . . I cannot 


of the best essays from The Ram- 
bler, and the selection has been made 
by the eminent Johnsonian authority, 
S. C. Roberts. Each essay is, of course, 
complete, and the collection as a whole 
represents Dr. Johnson in both his gay 
and serious moods. #994 


thank Mr. Warrington enough for 
breathing life into Caesar’s Gallic war. 
. . » De Bello Gallico has become a new 
book, tragically, stirringly contem 

rary.”—John Mason Brown, Saturday 


Napoleon’s 


Review. #702 
Letters 
The Odyssey 
BY HOMER Thee 


and translated by J. M. Thompson to 
illustrate every side of Napoleon’s char- 


A CLEAR modern translation by S. O. 
acter and career from Ajaccio to St. 


Andrew, who “has managed to 
combine the merits of an accurate prose 


translation with the pleasures of skill- Helena. #995 
ful narrative verse... . An Odyssey that 
can be read with sustained enjoyment.” 
—Ben Ray Redman, Sat. Review. #454 
Troilus and 
Poems 


Criseyde 
BY GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


THs immortal narrative poem, one 
of the supreme achievements in Eng- 
lish literature, has been newly edited 
from the original manuscript by John 
Warrington. Marginal glosses and foot- 
notes. #992 


AN ANTHOLOGY, edited by Pro- 

fessor A. J. Arberry, of English 
translations from some twenty-five Per- 
sian poets—lyrical, mystical, didactic, 
idyllic, epigrammatic and epic. The ver- 
sions printed in this volume range from 
the eighteenth century to the twentieth. 
#996 


Everyman's Library—the world’s most comprehensive collection of reprints 
—contains hundreds of great books available in no other inexpensive edi- 
tion. Send for free catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. * 300 Fourth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y. 
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3 Important English Texts that will Provide Your 
Students with Ideas and Help Them Write Better 


Edited by EARLE DAVIS, Chairman of the English Department, Kansas State Col- 
lege, and WILLIAM C. HUMMEL, Professor of English, Kansas State College 


Here is a popular anthology containing fourteen projects—each arranged around a many-sided topic. 
In this way the authors attempt to give many differences of approach or opinion so that your students 
can see different sides of a question, then discuss or write their own reactions and opinions. 


The materials in this book range from excerpts from novels and satiric sketches, through radio scripts 
and parts of plays, to poems. The readings are timely and of direct personal concern to your 


students. The subjects extend from college life and entertainment to political, economic, and philo- 
sophical problems. 


359 pages . 7” x 9%" ° Published 1952 


NEW PROBLEMS IN READING AND WRITING 


By HENRY W. SAMS, University of Chicago, and WALDO F. McNEIR, Louisiana 
State University 


This anthology is filled with representative readings from the best contemporary work of such out- 
standing writers as Edmund Wilson, John Mason Brown, Ernest Hemingway, Irwin Edman, Walter 
Lippmann, Agnes Repplier, Lincoln Steffens, and Lytton Strachey. 


Arranged in problem form, the readings cover 14 major areas of interest which are particularly 
significant to today’s student. Each problem includes several selections, all generally illustrating the 
same structural pattern and often presenting contrasting viewpoints which encourage the student 
to shape his own ideas about the subject and then experiment with its structural form. 


512 pages e 5%” x 8%" . Published 1953 


NEW HIGHWAYS IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
2nd Edition (1954) 


by CARGILL, CALL, WATT & CHARVAT 


Features of the Revision: 


@ The Reader has been extended to include a whole new section of poetry and three new plays: 
O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness; Miller’s Death of a Salesman; and Christopher Fry’s A Phoenix Too 
Frequent. 


@ The illustrative material in the Rhetoric has been brought completely up to date. 
@ The Handbook has been changed to offer a descriptive rather than a prescriptive approach. 
960 pp. . 7” x 9%” e Published 1954 


Send for Your Copies Today! 
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READINGS FOR OPINION 
Toes 


Important English Textbooks 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERICAN CRITICISM 


Clarence A. Brown, Morquette University 


of American criticism by presenting readings 
in the framework of historical periods and 
literary movements. 724 pp. 


Representative selections of American liter- 
ary criticism from Colonial times to the 
modern period. Illustrates the development 


CRITIQUES AND ESSAYS ON MODERN FICTION 1920-195) 


Edited by John W. Aldridge, University of Vermont 


A collection of the best critical studies on organization for classroom use. Foreword by 
modern fiction by 34 British and American Mark Schorer; bibliography by R. W. Stall- 
critics. Introductory notes suggest effective man. 610 pp. 


CRITIQUES AND ESSAYS IN CRITICISM 1920-1948 


Robert Wooster Stallman, University of Connecticut 


37 essays representing the achievement of for historical-critical importance, literary 
British and American critics who have rev- qu uality, and classroom value. Foreword by 
olutionized criticism. Essays were chosen leanth Brooks. Bibliography. 571 pp. 


LITERATURE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Edited by Louis G. Locke, Mary Baldwin College; John P. Kirby, Randolph-Macon Woman's College; 
M. E. Porter, Indiana University 


Organized chronologically for basic courses, 
this distinguished anthology records the 
humane tradition of our literary heritage 
from its Greek and Roman origins to the 


present. Introductions provide a concise 
literary history and correlate selections with 
other arts. Vol. I: 839 pp., 72 ills. Vol. II, 
822 pp., 57 ills. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON Second Edition 


Edited by James Holly Hanford 


Italian poems. Contains full explanatory 
notes for all works. Introduction covers Mil- 
ton’s life and times. 615 pp. 


This complete revision chronologically pre- 
sents all Milton’s original English verse and 
translations of representative Latin and 


POEMS IN ENGLISH 1530-1940 


David Daiches, Cambridge University; William Charvat, Ohio State University 


the new criticism and historical methods of 
interpretation. With critical and historical 
notes and essays. 763 pp. 


A discriminating collection of 381 English 
and American poems representing the work 
of 114 poets. Achieves a fine balance between 


GUIDE THROUGH THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois 


SECOND EDITION. Explains the purposes limitations, their relationship to each other. 
of the 16 leading Romantics, the meaning Incorporates the findings of modern research. 
and value of their works, their merits and Bibliography. 352 pp. 
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THE CREATIVE READER 


An Anthology of Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


Edited by R. W. Stallman, University of Connecticut, and 
R. E. Watters, University of British Columbia 


For Ist and 2nd year college courses, 
an anthology with a rich, diversified 
selection of short stories, plays, and 
poems. It is distinguished from other 
anthologies by its materials for study- 
ing works in relation to the creative 
process by which they came into being 
and the interpretive process by which 


FORM and THOUGHT in PROSE 


they are understood. “Has many good 
things, but the most striking is the 
excellent use of juxtaposition. . .. The 
short stories are fresh, the dramas 
basic and the critical essays well- 
chosen.” —FRANcIS LEE UTLEY, Ohio 
State University. 923 pp. 


Edited by Wilfred H. Stone and Robert Hoopes 
—both of Stanford University 


A collection of stimulating essays de- 
signed to cultivate the student’s abil- 
ity to read critically, think consistent- 
ly, and write clearly. Selections in 
Part I reflect problems faced in col- 
lege, questions of logic, ways of pre- 
senting ideas, and the detection of 
errors in thinking. Part II stresses 
basic rhetorical devices, each chapter 


highlighting a particular technique 
and illustrated with selections that 
integrate rhetoric with the problems of 
Part I. “I am particularly impressed 
by its two fold organization and the 
usability and adaptability of the sec- 
tions to the needs and purposes of 


various instructors.” F. 
InMScHER, University of Arizona. 
748 pp., 6 ills. 


BETTER READING in COLLEGE 


Martha Dallmann and Alma Sheridan 
—both of Ohio Wesleyan University 


A textbook and workbook for college 
students who need to correct and im- 
prove reading skills and study habits. 
Exercises are graded readings and 
tests chosen from current college text- 
books. They include material from the 
natural and social sciences and the 
humanities. The problem of compre- 
hension is systematically approached 


15 East 26th Street, Vew York 10, 1. Y. 


to show the student how to find mean- 
ing and give him practice in doing so. 
Discussions on reading difficulties and 
how to overcome them are included. 
“One of the best and most up-to-date 
books available.”—Ewnrico A. Martin, 
Indiana University. Tear-out pages, 
paper cover. Teacher’s manual avail- 
able. 308 pp. 
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Leading Texts in Poetry, 
Drama, and the Short Story 


Poetry as Experience 


Norman C., Stageberg and Wallace L. Anderson, Iowa State Teachers College 


Part I: THE ESSENTIALS OF POETRY 


The Nature of a Poem * The Poem as Response * Connotation * Imagery * Figurative 
Language * Sound Symbolism * Alliteration and Assonance* Rhythm* Rime and 
Stanza * Indirection * Cultural Background * Poems with Variants 


Part II: POEMS FOR STUDY 
(Over 100) 


‘*This is easily the best textbook for a poetry course I have seen.”’ 
—Emerson R. Marks, Rutgers University 


‘**I like the selection of poems very much. I particularly like the use of 
two or more versions of some poems.’’—Robert M. Cross, Bowdoin College 


Seven Plays of the Modern Theater 


Vincent Wall and James Patton McCormick, Wayne University 


Henrik Ibsen, Hedda Gabler; Anton Chekhov, Uncle Vanya 
W. Somerset Maugham, The Circle; Noel Coward, Blithe Spirit JT 
Eugene O’Neil, The Hairy Ape; Maxwell Anderson, Winterset 
Tennessee Williams, The Glass Menagerie 


“A thoughtful collection, well-edited.’’—B. B. Gamzue, New York Univ. 


Short Stories in Context 


Woodburn O. Ross and A. Dayle Wallace, Wayne University 


AUTHORS REPRESENTED 
John Steinbeck * James T. Farrell * W. Somerset Maugham ° F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Erskine Caldwell * Joseph Conrad * Edith Wharton * Katherine Mansfield 
Katherine Anne Porter * Truman Capote * Theodore Dreiser * Kay Boyle * James Joyce 
Virginia Woolf * Aldous Huxley * Ernest Hemingway * William Faulkner 
D. H. Lawrence * Gertrude Stein 


**Ross and Wallace present a sound collection of modern short stories, 
with useful editorial apparatus.”’ 
—C. Hugh Holman, University of North Carolina 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI * CHICAGO + ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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For Composition and Communications 


Barnhart: WEEKLY NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EDITING 

Del Plaine-Grandy: WRITTEN ENGLISH (Revised) 

Emery-Wight: PRACTICE IN WRITING 

Jones: DRYDEN HANDBOOK OF COLLEGE COMPOSITION 

Clapp-Angleman-Lee: THE COLLEGE QUAD 

Doremus-Lacy-Rodman: PATTERNS IN WRITING 

Davis: VOCABULARY BUILDING 

Stewart: EXPOSITION FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL 
STUDENTS 

Waddell: GRAMMAR AND STYLE 

Durling-Viljoen-Sickels: A PREFACE TO OUR DAY (Revised) 

Durling-Watt: BIOGRAPHY: VARIETIES AND PARALLELS 

Hummel-Huntress: THE ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA 


For Drama and Speech 


Tau Kappa Alpha: ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

Cubeta: MODERN DRAMA FOR ANALYSIS 

Gassner: FROM "AGAMEMNON" TO "A MONTH IN THE 
COUNTRY" 

Gassner: FROM "GHOSTS" TO “DEATH OF A SALESMAN" 

Buck-Gassner-Alberson: FROM IBSEN TO ODETS 

pees ag NEW TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE SPEECH 

evise 
Fitts: GREEK PLAYS IN MODERN TRANSLATION 
Plummer: SYLLABUS FOR EFFECTIVE SPEECH (Revised 


Oliver-Dickey-Zelko: ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICATIVE SPEECH 

Murray-Barnard-Garland: INTEGRATIVE SPEECH 

Gassner-Barber: PRODUCING THE PLAY together with THE NEW 
ae TECHNICIAN'S HANDBOOK—REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED 


For Literature and Humanities 


Everett-Brown-Wade: MASTERWORKS OF WORLD LITERATURE 
Thompson-Gassner: OUR HERITAGE OF WORLD LITERATURE 
Thompson-Gassner: LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 
Grebanier-Middlebrook-Thompson-Watt: ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND ITS BACKGROUNDS: 
—Two-volume COMPLETE edition, clothbound 
—One-volume SHORTER edition, clothbound 
—Eight-volume PAPERBOUND edition 
Fitts: GREEK PLAYS IN MODERN TRANSLATION 
Van Doren: INTRODUCTION TO POETRY 
Jaffe-Scott: STUDIES IN THE SHORT STORY 
Brown-Davis-Lee: THE NEGRO CARAVAN 
THE BIBLE (designed to be read as living literature) 
Phillips: GREAT AMERICAN SHORT NOVELS 
Connolly: GREAT ENGLISH SHORT NOVELS 
Davidson: PHILOSOPHIES MEN LIVE BY 
Craig: AN INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE 
Thompson: THE FOLKTALE 


The Dryden Press + 31 west 54th stREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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A PREFACE TO LITERATURE 
By EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


A highly readable, refreshing text for students of survey courses in 
literature. Deliberately aims to interest the average undergraduate in 
the pleasures and benefits of intelligent reading. An appendix of 
specimen book reviews is included. 1954. $2.90 


THE MAIN LINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By RAYMOND W. SHORT and WILBUR SCOTT 


A unique anthology for the American Literature Survey Course, 
which provides, in an inexpensive volume, an ideal foundation and 
supplement for the use of complete reprint editions of important 
American books. Includes a critical introduction to American litera- 
ture, together with the briefer important pieces. Also supplies a list 
of all available inexpensive editions. 1954. $4.50 


WRITE NOW 


By A. C. EDWARDS, NATALIE CALDERWOOD, 
and EDGAR WOLFE 


A practical text for elementary composition, which has a straightfor- 
ward and immediate application to the problems that the freshman 
student meets in college. Contains 25 writing assignments, preceded 
by readings which furnish examples of the different types of writing, 
and inspire imitation by the student. 1954. $2.40 


RULES FOR WRITING 
By PHYLLIS W. WATTS 


A college freshman workbook which presents simple and direct help 
to students who find difficulty with the mechanics of expression. 
Employs graphic devices to show the relationship of abstract princi- 
ples to the reality of writing, and uses whole student compositions for 
its presentation, drill, and application. 1954. $2.50 


NEW YORK 17 
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EFFECTIVE! 


FOERSTER 
® STEADMAN 
MeMILLAN 


Writing and Thinking 


FirtH EpDITION 


GRANT 
® BRACHER 
DUFF 


Correctness and Precision in Writing 


Form A, SECOND SERIES 


GRANT 
FOREMAN 


Exercises in Writing and Thinking 


REVISED EDITION 


McCRIMMON 


Writing With A Purpose 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
AND THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE 


by John Buxton 


DON QUIXOTE 
OF LA MANCHA 


by Miguel Cervantes Saavedra 
Translated and edited by WALTER STARKIE 


SEAN O’CASEY: 
COLLECTED 
PLAYS 


THOMAS 
HARDY 


by Evelyn Hardy 


THE HUMAN 
SITUATION 
by W. McNeile Dixon 


rights. 


Our literature and our thought . . . 


Publishers in the U.S. of all books to which 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London h th Id 
n have the wor St MARTIN’S PRESS 


A study of patronage between 1570 and 1630 
showing how Sir Philip Sidney and his family and 
friends, by their appreciation of poets and their 
deep critical interest in the techniques of poetry, 
played an essential part in the flowering of the 
Elizabethan Renaissance. 8 half-tones. Early De- 
cember. Illustrated, $4.50 


Here Dr. Starkie has omitted the lengthy inter- 
polated narratives and many of the burlesque 
episodes at the court of the Duke and Duchess. The 
result is a fluent and vigorous rendering of the 
original Spanish. A critical introduction gives: a 
fresh and penetrating explanation of the origin and 
interpretation of Don Quixote, and a vivid sketch 
of Cervantes’ life. Decorations from the drawings 
of Gustave Doré. $4.50 


VOL. 1: Juno and the Paycock; The Shadow of a Gun- 
man; The shee and the Stars; The End of the Begin- 
ning; A Pound on Demand. $2.50 


VOL. il: The Silver Tassie; Within the Gates; The 
Star Turns Red. $2.50 

VOL. 111: Purple Dust; Red Roses for Me; Hall of 
Healing. $2. 

VOL. 1V: Oak Leaves and Lavender; Cock-A-Doodle 
Dandy; Bedtime Story; Time to Go. $2.50 


A critical biography which explains Thomas 
Hardy’s enigmatic character and traces the curious 
genesis of his works. “Miss Hardy’s volume, for 
its assessment of the old and integration of 
the new, is an impressive one that belongs in the 
first rank of books on Hardy.”—N.Y. Times Book 
Review. Photographs. $5.00 


The Gifford Lectures at the University of Glasgow 
1935-37—still winning acclaim as one of the most 
brilliant discourses on man and his state which is 
in print today. $3.50 


At your bookstore, or 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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American Literature in Parody 


A Collection of Parody, Satire, and Literary 
Burlesque of American Writers Past and Present 


Compiled and edited by RoBerT P. FALK. An 
old and respected art form, parody does not get 
the hearing it deserves. Too often oue comes 
upon it in inaccessible, out-of-the-way places 
and later wishes he could remember where he 
saw it. Professor Falk’s purpose in the present 
collection was to recover the best parodies and 
arrange them around a central theme. As a 
result, he provides here a kind of parody- 
handbook to American literature ranging in 
time from Poor Richard to The Lost (and 
Found) Generation of our century. Delight- 
fully illustrated. 


Ready in November $4.00 


The New Woman: 


Her Emergence In English Drama 
(1600-1730) 


By JEAN ELISABETH GAGEN. This book de- 
scribes the first appearances in English drama 
of the type of woman who is popularly called, 
“the new woman.” “This then is Miss Gagen’s 
focus, and her glass is so fine that the reader 
can follow with ease and great pleasure... a 
successful compendium of specialized testimony 
to woman's gathering importance in an age of 
transition. . ."—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


From Pampas to Hedgerows 
and Downs 


A Study of W. H. Hudson 


By RicHarp E. HAYMAKER. Probably no one, 
in any country or at any time, has written of 
the outdoors in a more permanent literary way 
than W. H. Hudson. Since his death in 1922, 
only one comprehensive critical study of his 
work has appeared. The present volume is on 
a much fuller scale and includes the latest 
scholarship. $5.00 


BOOKMAN 


Recent ... Readable . . . Scholarly 


ASSOCIATES 


Criticism of Fiction: 


A Study of Trends in the Atlantic 
Monthly, 1857-1898 


By HELEN MCMAunuown. An analysis of fictional 
theory in the last century. Contains a chrono- 
logical listing of all articles and reviews in the 
Atlantic dealing directly or indirectly with 
fiction. $3. 


Wordsworth and the 
Literature of Travel 


By CHARLES Norton Coe. “Professor Coe is 
the first to study Wordsworth’s poetry sys- 
tematically to determine the extent of his debt 
to travel literature.” —Frederick A. Pottle. 
$3.00 


Animal Conventions in 
English Renaissance 
Non-Religious Prose 


By WILLIAM MEREDITH CARROLL. A study of 
conventional ideas about animals in the period 
1550-1600. Also provides list of animals, birds, 
reptiles and other creatures with the conven- 
tional ideas pertaining to them. $3.50 


Eroticism in the Novels of 
Felipe Trigo 


By ALMA T. WATKINS. The maestro of the 
Spanish erotic novel and his works are critically 
examined in this study. $3.50 


American Literary Pioneer: 


The Life and Works of 
James Abraham Hillhouse 


By CHARLES T. HAZELRIGG. A study of one of 
America’s literary pioneers whose work made 
possible the flowering of New England. Pro- 
vides interesting sidelights on Cooper, Bryant, 
Halleck, Trumbull, Irving, and others. 
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wherever possible, entire works are reproduced. 


Distinguished examples of literary criticism have 
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Two distinguished references for the serious 
student of English Literature 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: FORM AND FUNCTION 
by Dorothy Van Ghent 472 pages, $5.00 


Studies of eighteen novels from DON QUIXOTE to A PORTRAIT OF 
THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN, written with aesthetic insight and 
sensitivity, make an impressive and exciting critique of the novel. Ques- 
tions for stimulating a perceptive response to each novel are provided as 
a final section of the book. 


CLASSICAL MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
by Dan S. Norton and Peters Rushton 444 pages, $4.50 


An alphabetically arranged reference to names and places to which there 
are allusions in English literature. Where necessary, the allusions are ex- 
plained. An invaluable reference to the student of English literature. 


You may order either of these important references through your bookstore or 
directly from the publisher. 


THE ENGLISH PAMPHLET S 


A series of simple, yet precise, inexpensively-priced booklets which remedy the de- 
ficiencies of the beginning English student in specific areas of composition and ex- 


pression. 

THE SENTENCE $.75 
Russell H. Barker 

ACCURACY IN THINKING $.75 
Mody C. Boatright 

AN ABC OF IDIOM AND DICTION $1.25 
Muriel B. Carr and John W. Clark 
Lists more than 600 troublesome words and phrases. Especially helpful to 
the foreign student. 

A FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR, Form A 

A FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR, Form B each $1.50 
N. P. Lawrence and Others 

PLAN BEFORE YOU WRITE $1.00 
Robert H. Moore 

A GLOSSARY OF LITERARY TERMS $1.00 
Dan S. Norton and Peters Rushton 

A POETRY PRIMER $1.00 
Gerald Sanders 

PREPARING THE RESEARCH PAPER $1.00 
E. Morell Schmitz 

ARGUMENT $1.00 
Robert L. Shurter and George D. Helm 

HOW SHALL | PUNCTUATE IT? $1.00 
Rebecca W. Vaille and Mibel Van Duzee 


Examination copies available upon request from: 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTS 
English Literature: a period anthology 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH and GEORGE WM. McCLELLAND 


This distinguished new anthology contains 744 representative selections from 
English literature from Beowulf to W. H. Auden's The Managers (1950). 
Wherever possible, complete texts are used. Where this was impossible, as in 
the case of The Faerie Queene ot Paradise Lost, sufficiently large units are 
provided to indicate fairly the character of the work. Other features include five 
complete plays; eight period introductions, each by a specialist in the period; 
biographical and critical introductions; many footnotes; illustrations and maps; 
and a complete index. 1436 pages, $6.75. 


Unified English Composition, third exition 


By GERALD D. SANDERS, HOOVER H. JORDAN, 
and WALLACE H. MAGOON 


Designed for freshman composition courses, this popular textbook integrates in 
a single volume a handbook, a rhetoric, a book of readings, and a workbook. 
Changes in the reading selections in the third edition include the addition of 
a number of short selections, approximating in length the compositions students 
themselves write; a wider variety of topics; and inclusion of contemporary 
writers. The section on methods of reading and studying has been expanded, as 
have the sections on grammar and the sentence, and the treatment of the word. 
A Key to the exercises in the Workbook is now available. 646 pages, $4.50. 


An Approach to Literature, third exition 


By CLEANTH BROOKS, JOHN T. PURSER, and 
ROBERT PENN WARREN 


New, shorter material has replaced some of the longer sections in this realistic, 
non-technical approach to a study of literature. In the third edition, the in- 
troductions and analytical discussions by the editors have been expanded, 
along with a revision and amplification of the exercises. Thirteen new stories, 
fifty-six new poems, and seven new essays have been included, as well as three 
contemporary plays. As before, the fundamental purposes of literature and an 
analysis of the basic techniques are stressed. 833 pages, $4.50. 
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Recent Fiction by Negroes 


THOMAS D. JARRETT 


With the appearance of Bigger 
Thomas in Native Son a new kind of 
fiction by Negroes came into being. 
This change, the motivating factor be- 
hind it, and the novelists, both major 
and minor, who played a role in it— 
is not only worthy of examination to- 
day, but will provide the historian of 
American fiction with interesting ma- 
terials for study during the years ahead. 

While some of the most important 
Negro novelists writing today have 
elected to treat materials that are in no 
way related to Negro life, the majority 
of them have continued to write about 
various aspects of it. Actually, most of 
them have consciously sought to set new 
standards by which the old materials 
must be judged, “to add,” as Wright 
Morris, novelist and critic, puts it, 
“something new to his old cry of 
havoc,” to transform his conception of 
materials that relate to his position as a 
Negro so that it will have universal ap- 
peal and relevance. Several novelists 
have succeeded in this endeavor; some 
have failed. Although it is true that the 
old cry “stereotype” still comes from 
some quarters, with few exceptions 
most of the characters exhibited in re- 
cent novels are certainly stereotypes 
with a difference, if at all. Consequent- 
ly, an analysis of these works reveals 
that most of them have been written 
with the belief that the Negro must 
be “the ultimate portrayer of his own” 


and that he must strive more and more 
to present untouched facets of his life, 
to tap raw materials, and while improv- 
ing his craftsmanship to work toward 
an unchained creativity. To Richard 
Wright, perhaps more than to any other 
novelist during the late 1930’s and early 
1940’s, considerable credit is due for 
setting in motion this change, for 
Native Son marked the appearance of 
a new kind of fiction by Negroes. 
Through it as well as through his col- 
lection of short stories, Uncle Tom’s 
Children (1938), the Negro novelist 
seemed to have realized, perhaps more 
than ever before, not only that his ma- 
terial needed re-shaping if it was to be 
gainfully utilized in fiction, but, equally 
as important, that if he finds the proper 
medium and masters his technique, he 
need not write for a special audience. 
Among the recent novelists who have 
chosen to employ materials that are 
related to or represent aspects of Negro 
experience, Richard Wright, Ralph El- 
lison, Chester Himes and Ann Petry 
stand out most clearly. Of the four, 
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Wright is probably the most popular, 
not so much because of his recent 
writing, but as a result of the interest 
of many new readers in Native Son. In 
this work, translated into more than a 
dozen languages, and still a best seller, 
his story of a Negro boy caught up in 
a ghetto of Chicago and driven through 
fear to murder after accidentally killing 
the daughter of his employer, equalled 
similar novels by Dreiser and Farrell 
in the skillful delineation of character. 
Through the sociological implications 
set forth and with unquestionable nar- 
rative power, he drove home his indict- 
ment of a society which created crimi- 
nals through the social and economic 
barriers which it erected. Wright’s 
story, although of first magnitude, was 
not a perfect one, for he weakened it 
through an excessive use of melodrama, 
and almost spoiled it with the propa- 
gandist tone which seemed to have been 
forced upon it. Nevertheless, the ter- 
rific impact of the story is undeniable, 
and the appeal that the author makes is 
universal; for Wright made it clear 
that Bigger Thomas could be anyone 
similarly conditioned, that Bigger 
Thomases are found almost every- 
where. 

I was fascinated by the similarity of the 
emotional tensions of Bigger in America 
and Bigger in Nazi Germany and Bigger in 
old Russia. All Bigger Thomases, white 
and black, felt tense, afraid, nervous, hys- 


terical and restless. (“How Bigger Was 
Born”) 


Wright’s The Outsider (1953), writ- 
ten thirteen years after Native Son, has 
more complexity and depth, but it is 
not as well executed. The author has 
less control of his material. Although 
the main character is a Negro, color is 
not a primary consideration. Damon 
Cross, Negro mail clerk, who, like Big- 
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ger Thomas, is driven to fear and 
murder (there is more violence than in 

the first novel), represents the problem 

of the human being trying to find him- 

self. A kind of trapped, truncated in- 

tellectual, he fights with himself, tries to 

justify his own actions and beliefs, and, 

above all, tries to analyze for himself 

man’s struggle for power and his 

(Cross’) relation to it. As a result, he 

runs afoul of left-wing politicians who 
have no ideals, only a desire for power. 

Damon Cross is aware of being an out- 

sider, and Wright, through him, at- 

tacks racial prejudice; but Damon is not 

the simple “outsider” of earlier fiction 
by Negroes. He is related to Wright’s 
earlier tragic figure, for he is a more 
advanced, intellectualized “Bigger 
Thomas,” and helps to reveal clearly 
that even in Native Son Wright was 
greatly concerned with the human 
being’s effort to find and understand 
himself in the world in which he lives. 
Damon, of course, is a more complex 
character, for Wright now views his 
main character as being both “inside” 
and “outside” society. Through the 
New York District Attorney’s state- 
ment to Damon Cross, Wright ex- 
presses what he believes to be the 
Negro’s complex position. 

Negroes, as they enter our culture, are 
going to inherit the problems we have, but 
with a difference. They are outsiders, and 
they are going to know that they have these 
problems. They are going to be self-con- 
scious. They are going to be gifted with a 
double vision, for, being Negroes, they are 
going to be both inside and outside of our 
culture at the same time. 


In The Outsider, Wright’s picture of 
a man disillusioned by communism as 
well as by other political ideologies, and 
groping to find himself, has universal 
appeal, but the craftsmanship falls short 
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—there is too much violence, the 
preachment sticks out, and the story 
bogs down from being over-written. 
The great theme is here, but control 
of technique is missing. The most im- 
portant fact to be observed here is that 
although the second novel is less popu- 
lar, less well-reviewed, and not as well 
written as Native Son, the material se- 
lected for treatment shows the general 
tendency of Negro fictionists today not 
only to move away from the racial prob- 
lem per se, but also to treat more com- 
plex themes, and to strive for universal- 
ity in the handling of them. 

Chester Himes, another contempo- 
rary writer is worthy of consideration 
because of the nature of the materials 
employed in his novels as well as for 
his relation to Richard Wright. In If 
He Hollers Let Him Go (1945) and 
Lonely Crusade (1947), Himes’ in- 
consequential account of violence and 
his hypersensitivity preclude a highly 
artistic presentation of subject matter ; 
however, Cast the First Stone (1953), 
in spite of its treatment of homosexual- 
ity, shows more restraint and an 
attempt to employ raw materials in a 
recording of the prison years of a 
Negro convicted for robbery. A com- 
parison of the Lonely Crusade with 
Wright’s work helps to reveal how 
deeply rooted the existentialist strain is 
in both. Both writers are striving, 
through reason and intellectual com- 
prehension, “to find a solution not alone 
for the Negro people but for all human- 
ity .. . to face fundamental and uni- 
versal problems.” Lee Gordon, Himes’ 
main character, like Damon Cross re- 
jects communism, but unlike him allies 
himself with organized labor. Both are 
in search of a satisfactory therapy for 
loneliness and a channel through which 
the individual can assert himself, yet 
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find his rightful place in society. 
Neither finds the answer, although 
Himes, in Lonely Crusade, appears to 
suggest an adjustment somewhere be- 
tween the organized labor movement 
and a philosophical communism. Here 
again, the reader notes the Negro 
novelist’s reaching out for new themes 
as well as his contemporaneity in the 
selection of fictional materials. 

Any discussion of Himes and Wright 
leads to Ralph Ellison. An examination 
of Invisible Man (1952) reveals clearly 
his relation to Wright; or, as some 
critics would have it, Wright’s relation 
to Ellison, since Invisible Man preceded 
The Outsider. Yet there is little doubt 
that the earlier works of Wright, along 
with the novels of James Joyce and the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, made a profound 
impression on Ellison. Wright and Elli- 
son worked together in the late 1930's 
as members of the New York City 
Writer’s Project, and both were as- 
sociated with the publication of a short- 
lived journal called New Challenge. 
Equally as important, Wright read 
Ellison’s early stories and encouraged 
him to continue writing. So when the 
latter began Invisible Man he had 
Wright’s works in mind. (Incidentally, 
one of Wright’s novelettes was entitled 
“The Man Who Lived Underground.” ) 
Yet through his ruminations Ellison 
seems to have arrived at a different 
philosophy about fiction. He began to 
see, he tells us, that the diversity and 
fluidity of Negro life is “too vital and 
alive to be caught up for more than the 
briefest instant in the tight, well-made 
Jamesian novel” or in the “hardboiled 
novel, with its dedication to physical 
violence.” Consequently, he sought a 
deeper and broader approach, one which 
would attempt to capture the “truth 
about the human condition,” yet, as he 
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puts it, leave “sociology and case his- 
tories to the scientists.” 

In Invisible Man, which won the Na- 
tional Book Award for Fiction, Ellison 
may not have arrived at the “truth 
about the human condition . . . with all 
the bright magic of a fairy tale,” a goal 
which he believes is attainable; never- 
theless, he has written a very good 
novel. It represents a new high in lit- 
erary achievement, and its conception 
and style mark a step to higher ground 
by a Negro writer. Its major weakness 
is that it is too verbose and hyperbolic. 
Yet, this semi-autobiographical account 
of a Negro’s effort to find his place in 
the world, skillfully enmeshed with an 
effective treatment of Southern rural 
life, a phase of Negro college life, and 
a pointed, though limited, view of life in 
Harlem, gives the book distinctiveness 
and originality. Heretofore these quali- 
ties were rare in fiction by Negroes. 
Ellison seems to transcend stereotyped 
material and achieves universality in his 
picture of a Negro intellectual, who like 
Wright’s “outsider,” comes to under- 
stand that he is “invisible.” 


All my life I had been looking for some- 
thing, and everywhere I turned someone 
tried to tell me what it was. I accepted their 
answers too, though they were often in 
contradiction and even self-contradictory. 
I was naive. I was looking for myself, and 
asking everyone except myself questions 
which I, and only I could answer. It took 
me a long time and much painful boomer- 
anging of my expectations to achieve a 
realization everyone appears to have been 
born with: That I am nobody but myself. 
But first I had to discover that I am an 
invisible man! 


Although this quotation in Chapter 
I of the novel suggests that the book is 
going to be about the Negro’s anom- 
alous position in American life, as the 
story develops, we also come to know, 


as Granville Hicks has keenly observed, 
that “there are many invisible men and 
many outsiders in the world.” Invisible 
Man, then, represents a new kind of 
emphasis in fiction that relates to Negro 
life, an attempt to find a proper medium 
rather than to imitate or strike out 
blindly. And, I believe, it also adds 
another important dimension to fiction 
by Negroes. With much anticipation we 
look to Ellison’s second novel, which, 
if his recent short story, “Did You Ever 
Dream Lucky?” (New World Writing, 
Fifth Selection) is a barometer, prom- 
ises a great future for him. 

Wright and Ellison, along with Wil- 
lard Motley and Frank Yerby, whom 
I shall discuss later, are the most popu- 
lar Negro novelists in America today. 

It is noteworthy that two novels by 
Ann Petry, The Street (1946) and The 
Narrows (1953), also reflect the na- 
ture of new materials and techniques 
employed by Negro novelists since the 
middle 1940's, although it is doubtful 
whether the latter novel shows technical 
advancement over The Street, the 
Houghton Mifflin Fellowship Award 
novel in 1946. The story of the strug- 
gle of Lutie Johnson, cramped in a 
Harlem tenement district, to find a 
better way of life for herself and her 
son has, despite excessive sermonizing 
on the plight of Negroes, undeniable 
universal appeal. Like the heath in 
Hardy’s Return of the Native, the 
street molds the characters and shapes 
the action. The reader becomes acutely 
aware of the fact that wherever people 
are crowded together in poverty, there 
is “the street,” breeding lust and crime. 

Less violent than Native Son, yet 
equally as effective, this clinical study 
of shameful housing, broken families, 
and the high mortality rate that accom- 
panies both, is a masterpiece of its kind. 
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On the other hand, The Narrows, an 
attempt to analyze the complexity of 
evil through the treatment of a love 
affair in a New England river town, 
falls short of what is expected from 
Miss Petry because of its surprisingly 
clumsy presentation. However, it 
should be observed that because of the 
tone of the novel as well as the material 
employed, it seems more closely related 
to typical “New England” fiction than 
to earlier novels by Negroes about in- 
terracial affairs. 

Space will not permit a discussion of 
the novels of William Gardner Smith, 
Willard Savoy, Lloyd Brown, J. 
Saunders Redding, William Demby, 
and Owen Dodson. However, three re- 
cent novels reveal clearly the diversity 
of new materials employed by Negro 
writers, Fisher’s The Waiters (1953), 
a story about a Negro waiter who, in a 
desire to be wealthy, combines table 
waiting with racketeering, is highly 
original and serious (the opposite of 
earlier distorted and comical treatment 
of Negro butlers, waiters, et cetera), 
although it is not well written. Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks’ Maud Martha (1953), a 
series of rhythmic vignettes, which go 
far beyond a simple study of race dis- 
crimination, shows an _ imaginative 
treatment of the intimate “moments” 
in the life of a young Negro girl grow- 
ing up in the slums of Chicago. One of 
the most important and most promising 
of the “new” Negro novelists is, I be- 
lieve, James Baldwin, who, by means of 
a masterful employment of the flash- 
back in Go Tell It on the Mountain 
(1953), evinces an almost incredible 
maturity for a first novelist in his treat- 
ment of the religious experiences of a 
young Negro boy and his family, all 
members of the “Temple of the Fire 
Baptized,” a Harlem store-front 
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church. Baldwin does not try to encom- 
pass the massive problems presented in 
the novels of Wright and Ellison; 
rather he is determined to break out of 
the “cage” of his material, to move 
away from the protest novel and what 
he calls “Bigger Thomas’ theology,” 
for its failure, he believes, “lies in its 
rejection of life, the human being, the 
denial of his beauty, dread, power, in 
its insistence that it is his categorization 
alone which is real and which cannot be 
transcended.” 

Here it is interesting to note the 
parallel in the recent approaches by 
Negro novelists to aspects of Negro life 
and the interests and attitudes evinced 
by other recent fictionists. There seems 
to be a mutual admiration. Unlike many 
earlier novelists, Hubert Creekmore 
( The Chain in the Heart, 1953), Walter 
B. Lowrey (Watch Night, 1953), Lon- 
nie Coleman (Clara, 1952; Adam’s 
Way, 1953), Mark Kennedy (The 
Pecking Order, 1953), and Jefferson 
Young (A Good Man, 1953), have 
with an admirable integrity either 
tapped new materials about Negro ex- 
periences or have given a new slant to 
old materials. Similarly one South 
African writer of considerable ability 
and two West Indian writers employ 
original materials in fiction that ap- 
proaches universality. In Wild Con- 
quest (1950) Peter Abrahams uses the 
Great Trek in South Africa to show 
how hatred bred hatred between the 
Boers and the natives. In New Day 
(1950) V. S. Reid deals with the Ja- 
maicans’ struggle for independence. 
George Lamming’s Jn the Castle of My 
Skin (1953) is about life in Trinidad. 

As we previously noted, not all 
Negro writers have felt the urge to 
write about Negro life. Some, like Ann 
Petry, in Country Place (1947), and 
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Zora Neal Hurston, in Seraph of the 
Sewanee (1948), have elected to move 
both within and outside aspects of 
Negro experience. The fictional works 
of Frank Yerby and Willard Motley, 
two of the most popular Negro novel- 
ists today, are, unlike the novels of 
Wright and Ellison, almost wholly non- 
racial. Yerby, undoubtedly one of 
America’s popular writers, and win- 
ner of the O. Henry Memorial Award 
for the best short story in 1944, 
“Health Card,” wrote seven novels be- 
tween 1946 and 1953, and now has an- 
other ready for publication. The first 
(The Foxes of Harrow, 1946) sold 
over two million copies. The others, 
The Vixens (1947), The Golden Hawk 
(1948), Pride’s Castle (1949), Flood- 
tide (1950), A Woman Called Fancy 
(1951), and The Saracen Blade 
(1952), sold over one million copies 
each. Most of these have been used or 
contracted for by Hollywood. Even 
though Yerby made an auspicious be- 
ginning in The Foxes of Harrow, a 
semi-historical romance, he has moved 
away from the realm of true historical 
fiction and has repeatedly employed a 
rags-to-riches theme, cemented with 
triangular romances and bits of his- 
torical material. Certainly from a view- 
point of socially significant literature 
he cannot be given serious considera- 
tion, although few would deny that he 
is a gifted storyteller. Wholly indif- 
ferent toward political, religious or 
racial themes and writing with the be- 
lief that “the novelist has a professional 
obligation to please his reading public,” 
Yerby probably demonstrates more 
than any other writer the Negro’s grow- 
ing freedom in the choice of materials 
and themes for fiction. 

Motley writes with the belief that 
the novelist must treat seriously some 


of the problems of the time; his is the 
novel of protest. His indictment of so- 
ciety is undoubtedly a result of his 
numerous observations and travels and 
his learning the world the hard way. 
So Knock on Any Door (1947), his 
first novel, though not always pleasant 
reading, is frightfully realistic. Motley 
was careful in his first attempt at fiction 
not to allow the “problem” to prohibit 
or becloud his presenting characters 
who act and react as human beings. 
Here he displays a superb handling of 
sustained and meaningful imagery’ as 
he graphically draws the life of Nick 
Romano, son of a _ poverty-stricken 
Italian family, from the time that he is 
an altar boy at St. Augustine’s to the 
moment that he pays the supreme 
penalty for a brutal murder. Through 
Nick, a victim of the ulcerous maladies 
of the city and slums Motley shows that 


The city doesn’t change. 

The people come and go, the visitors, 
they see the front yard. 

But what of the city’s back yard, and the 
alley? Who knows the lives and minds of 
the people who live in the alley? 

Knock on any door down this street, in 
this alley. 


Many readers, it would appear, can find 
semblances or recordings of their own 
observations and experiences ; for Nick, 
Motley maintains, is a tragic exemplum 
of what can happen to an individual 
through society’s neglect and active 
mistreatment. Like Dreiser, Farrell and 
Wright, Motley compares man in so- 
ciety to a helpless animal, yet he never 
allows his deterministic doctrine to en- 
gulf his story. 

To be sure, consciously or uncon- 


*See Thomas D. Jarrett, “Sociology and Im- 
agery in a Great American Novel,” The English 
Journal, No. 9, XXXVIII (November, 1949), 
518-20. 
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sciously, Motley has been influenced by 
Wright. One notes the similarity be- 
tween Bigger Thomas, a Negro, and 
Nick Romano, an Italian. Similar also 
are the court scenes and some of the 
scenes of violence that eventually lead 
to the death of both. Yet it would be 
dangerous to deny Motley’s originality 
in the handling of his characters. In- 
deed, I believe he surpasses Wright in 
the skillful and full development of 
character and in the use of meaningful 
imagery (actually Wright does not 
choose to utilize a progressive and con- 
nected series of images), although in 
Native Son Wright is his superior in 
plot construction. The action, violent 
though it may be, becomes an integral 
part of Wright’s plot ; this is not always 
true with Motley. 

This weakness, plot construction, is 
more clearly evident in Motley’s We 
Fished All Night (1952), a socio- 
political novel which indicts society, 
government, and machine politicians 
through the frustrating effect they have 
on three crippled and neurotic soldiers 
returning from World War II. Al- 
though the work encompasses more ma- 
terials than does Knock on Any Door, 
and exhibits several instances of good 
imaginative writing—as in the picture 
of a disillusioned, bewildered Polish 
family caught up in the throes of city 
life—Motley has failed to fuse them 
into a well-rounded, realistic whole, for 
which episodic brilliance is no substi- 
tute. Yet as Professor John Reinhardt 
has well observed, “The struggle of the 
early naturalists to mold social criticism 
and scientific realism in an esthetic form 
was painstaking and, in several cases, 
protracted.” And Motley may yet sur- 
pass his effort in Knock On Any Door. 
Perhaps most significant is the fact 
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that the Negro writer is now experi- 
menting with all types of fiction. His 
canvas is wider. The novels referred to 
in this paper run the gamut from fiction 
that is racial or non-racial in protest to 
that which may be labeled regional, or 
local color, or purely romantic; and 
they exhibit a variety of themes that 
may be socio-political, non-social and 
nonpolitical, or philosophical or esthetic. 


I believe, then, that it would be diffi- 
cult to deny the advancement of the 
Negro novelist since Native Son ap- 
peared. Indeed, it might be argued that 
he has now entered into the mainstream 
of American fiction. He has a higher 
regard for literary values, and he 
evinces a growing social consciousness 
and a universality in the treatment of a 
greater variety of themes. The utiliza- 
tion of self-pity and hortatory moraliz- 
ing is noticeably on the wane. Yet he 
must still overcome barriers that pro- 
hibit a full, objective treatment which 
leads to great fiction. There is, I believe, 
some danger in his striving too hard 
and too self-consciously to approach 
universality; but he must go through 
this period of writing and face the 
danger, until he achieves an approach 
that is natural. Then, too, as the late 
Alain Locke, scholar and critic, ob- 
served, “he must translate this new in- 
sight into more creative action,” and 
try to break through the psychological 
barrier that sometimes causes him to 
resort to counterstereotypes—“‘the fear 
of being accused of group disloyalty 
and misrepresentation in portraying the 
full gamut of Negro type, character and 
thinking.” No doubt this will come as 
an inevitable by-product of his growing 
awareness that he is not writing for an 
audience but all audiences. 


Faulkner and Certain Earlier 
Southern Fiction 


CARVEL 


iad critics have said that Faulkner’s 
fiction often falls into the patterns of 
two earlier kinds of writing produced 
in the South: the fiction which pre- 
sented a glamorous view of ante-bellum 
and Civil War life, and the fiction writ- 
ten by the humorists of the Old South- 
west, Faulkner’s immediate region. 

Several critics present the view that 
Faulkner’s works which deal with the 
Southern past usually make it glamor- 
ous and are basically in the literary tra- 
dition of Cooke’s Surry of Eagle’s Nest 
and Page’s Jn Ole Virginia if not actu- 
ally on a level with the novels of Bev- 
erly Tucker, Mrs. Southworth, or Mary 
Holmes. These critics say that Faulk- 
ner, in essence, subscribes to the com- 
memorative view of the ante-bellum 
plantation as the domicile of invariably 
cultured men of honor, inevitably fair 
ladies, and the happy slave. These com- 
mentators also see Faulkner as lost in 
a rosy fog about the Civil War, chiefly 
an affair of cavalry. 

It is quite true that Faulkner is 
strongly drawn to these romantic con- 
ceptions of the Southern past. He has 
been exposed to them not only by the 
literary tradition but even more strongly 
by the rest of his environment. As he 
has one character say in /ntruder in the 
Dust: “For every Southern boy four- 
teen years old, not once but whenever 
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he wants it, there is the instant when 
it’s still not yet two oclock on that July 
afternoon in 1863, the brigades are in 
position . . . the furled flags are... 
loosened to break out and Pickett him- 
self with his long oiled ringlets .. . 
looking up the hill waiting for . . . the 
word . . . and it’s all in the balance, it 
hasn’t happened yet . . . we have come 
too far with too much at stake and that 
moment doesn’t need even a fourteen- 
year-old boy to think This time. Maybe 
this time with all this much to lose and 
all this much to gain: Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, the world, the golden dome 
of Washington itself to crown. . . the 
desperate gamble.” 

Faulkner seems to give a looser rein 
than usual to romantic conceptions of 
the Civil War and the Southern past 
in the early novel Sartoris which he 
consciously tried to make popular not 
just with the South but with the nation 
as a whole; in the stories he wrote for 
the Saturday Evening Post now col- 
lected in The Unvanquished; and, fol- 
lowing another vein, in the lectures by . 
the lawyer in Jntruder in the Dust. But 
it is interesting to note that in these 
works and in his fiction in general these 
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conceptions are usually expressed by 
the most nearly expository passages, 
while the imaginative parts of those 
same works—the fables, if you will— 
usually portray different and often quite 
opposite ideas. 

For Faulkner is by no means starry 
eyed about the South, past or present. 
Though like any of us he resents criti- 
cism from outside his own region, he 
is himself extremely critical, not only 
in his fiction but occasionally in public 
letters. Not long ago, at the time of a 
widely publicized trial of three Missis- 
sippi white men who had murdered a 
negro family, Faulkner wrote one of 
these rare letters to the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, saying in part: “And 
those of us who were born in Missis- 
sippi and have lived all our lives in it, 
who have continued to live in it forty 
and fifty and sixty years at some cost 
and sacrifice simply because we love 
Mississippi and its ways and gustoms 
and soil and people; who because of 
that love have been ready and willing 
at all times to defend our ways... 
from attack by the outlanders whom 
we believed did not understand them, 
we had better be afraid too—afraid 
that we have been wrong; that what 
we had loved and defended not only 
didn’t want the defense and wasn’t wor- 
thy of the love, but worse: [was] in- 
capable of the one and indefensible of 
the other.” 

More important to us here, however, 
is what Faulkner’s fiction shows about 
his conception of the Southern past. In 
the novel Sartoris the Civil War gal- 
lantry of one member of the Sartoris 
family, though in some ways presented 
as romantically inspiring, is shown to 
be at best humorous and at worst sel- 
fish and fool-hardy when he is killed in 
the gesture of a single-handed raid for 
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anchovies from the Federal stores. In 
Light in August, a book which some 
critics falsely consider to consist of two 
parts without unity, a unifying charac- 
ter, Hightower, is shown to reach psy- 
chological maturity at the end of the 
book only because he puts aside his life- 
long romantic vision of his grand- 
father’s gallantry as a Confederate cav- 
alryman and accepts both the reality of 
his grandfather’s death while raiding 
a hen-coop and the reality of his own 
selfish immaturity in having deserted 
the present for a fixation on the sup- 
posedly glamorous past. In Absalom, 
Absalom, Faulkner, writing under in- 
tense personal grief and omitting much 
of his usual leavening humor, reports 
his conception of the ruthless means by 
which one ante-bellum planter became 
established. Go Down Moses gives the 
ante-bellum South biting treatment in 
Ike McCaslin’s examination of his 
family’s past, which had included so 
much misuse of human beings and of 
the earth that Ike repudiates his heri- 
tage and will not accept the plantation 
left to him by his ancestors. 

It is true that Faulkner usually shows 
a preference for the rural, less heavily 
populated, less hurried, less commercial 
life of an earlier time; but he is by no 
means committed to the ideas of the 
earlier authors who wrote shimmering 
novels about the Southern past. 

Many critics say that Faulkner is 
closely in another literary tradition, that 
of the humorists of the Old Southwest. 
It is impossible to say just how much he 
has been influenced by his reading of 
these humorists, such as Augustus 
Longstreet, George W. Harris, Johnson 
Hooper, and Thomas Thorpe, and how 
much he has been influenced by his 
intense personal exposure to a later 
phase of the life and oral tradition on 
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which those authors drew. Augustus 
Longstreet lived out his years in Faulk- 
ner’s town of Oxford and is buried in 
the Oxford cemetery. His book Georgia 
Scenes (1835), a pioneering and influ- 
ential work of its type, is known there. 
Parallels between episodes in Faulk- 
ner’s novels and in Georgia Scenes have 
been pointed out by scholars. But if 
Longstreet and his contemporaries 
picked up a great deal of their material 
by watching the daily life and listening 
to the tales of the region, Faulkner has 
done as much of this as they. When a 
university student once asked Faulkner 
for advice about how to write, Faulk- 
ner replied, “Listen when other people 
talk.”” He has been following his own 
advice since the mid-nineteen-twenties 
when he decided that his metier was not 
poetry derived from Keats, Swinburne, 
Housman, and Aiken but was fiction. 
I was surprised not long ago when by 
chance I came upon more evidence of 
just how sharp that change was. In 
sorting through the debris at the site 
of a house which had burned ten years 
previously with some of Faulkner’s ap- 
prentice manuscripts in it, I found a 
hundred or so pages written when he 
was in his early twenties. Along with 
a number of his early unrecorded pub- 
lished works which I have been able 
to find, these charred papers show little 
sign of the interest in the local and 
observable Mississippi which has since 
been the starting point of much of his 
best fiction. But with his decision to 
try a different kind of writing, he pre- 
sumably began much more consciously 
to listen and observe—on the court 
house square, in the houses of the coun- 
try people whom he has come to know 
well, and in the hunting camps of 
which he has long been an active 
member. 


So whether or not he has borrowed 
from the books of Longstreet and the 
other Old Southwestern humorists, he 
has been exposed to the remains of the 
experiences to which they were ex- 
posed; and his fiction contains much 
which has the flavor of the older works. 
I do not want here to discuss Faulkner’s 
humor in general; that has been done 
in several articles and in a chapter of a 
recently published book on Faulkner. 
Instead I want to speak only about the 
use he makes of three elements char- 
acteristically found in the writings of 
the humorists of the Old Southwest. 
These three elements are 1) especially 
flamboyant humor, 2) violence, and 3) 
folklore. 

The flamboyant humor of Davy 
Crockett, Simon Suggs, and Sut Lovin- 
good appears in many of Faulkner’s 
works. And, I might add parentheti- 
cally, it is interspersed with the ironical] 
humor of his conversation. In the satiri- 
cal and self-defensive way of the older 
Southwesterners he told one biographi- 
cal interviewer, “I was born in 1826 of 
a negro slave and an alligator. .. .” But 
in Faulkner’s works this exaggerated 
humor, with almost no exception, is 
never presented for itself alone. It is 
often excellent humor, valuable enough 
for itself, but Faulkner uses it for im- 
portant additional purposes. The well- 
known piece called “Spotted Horses” 
has seemed to many readers uproari- 
ously funny, but when fitted into the 
novel The Hamlet it is not the diversion 
many readers have considered it to be, 
but is an important contribution to the 
movement of the novel as a whole. This 
episode, in which flamboyant humor 
and great pathos astonishingly mix and 
effectively interact with each other, in- 
creases our disgust with Flem Snopes ; 
for in his rapacious commercialism he 
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here corrupts nature yet again and iron- 
ically does it by using the wild and 
natural broncos as his tools. Exagger- 
ated episodes of this sort appear 
throughout Faulkner. For example, we 
are entertained at one level by the fan- 
tastic humor of the convict’s experi- 
ences with the flood in The Wild Palms, 
but unlike most of this sort of thing 
when written by the humorists of the 
Old Southwest, these experiences do not 
appeal to us at that level only but go 
on to contribute to a significant and 
complex comment on the human con- 
dition. 

Critics have suggested that in Faulk- 
ner’s portrayal of violence he may not 
only be following a general trend of 
modern literature—with its multifari- 
ous causes—but may have found some 
precedent in the violence of this older 
literature of his region: for example the 
gougings of Longstreet’s “The Fight” 
or the violent practical jokes and calami- 
ties of George Harris’ Sut Lovingood. 
Whether or not it is true that Faulk- 
ner’s violence owes anything to this 
earlier Southern fiction, it is certainly 
true that, as with flamboyant humor, 
he does not use it for itself alone. In 
Longstreet the gouging during a fight 
is local color presented for itself, the 
author essentially saying merely, “Isn’t 
this remarkable!” In Sut Lovingood’s 
Yarns, which I consider a fine book 
on many other grounds, the violence 
begins to pall after a time and becomes 
in itself little more appealing than a 
series of elaborate hot-foots. But in 
Faulkner’s fiction the violence is woven 
into the story in order to contribute to 
the total effect which is almost invaria- 
bly well beyond the hot-foot or local 
color. 

To take a particular, extreme ex- 
ample because it has aroused so much 
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hostile comment: In Light in August 
Joe Christmas cuts Miss Burden’s 
throat with a razor. When her body is 
wrapped up and carried out of the house 
and unwrapped in the yard, the specta- 
tors see that her head is turned back- 
ward on her body. Most readers have 
considered this to be an unnecessary 
twist, entirely gratuitous and differing 
from the cruelties of Longstreet’s 
“Fight” only as it causes more revul- 
sion. But the episode is an integral part 
of the elaborate and successful sym- 
bolism of the novel. In The Divine 
Comedy, Canto XX of “The Inferno,” 
Dante and Virgil come upon a group of 
sinners whose punishment is to have 
their heads turned backward on their 
bodies. They are the prophets, Tiresias 
and others—they who have sinned by 
looking into the future. Light in August 
is a novel dealing in great part with 
time. The major characters are care- 
fully given a relationship with time. 
Miss Burden is the character concen- 
trated on the future, and it is her elab- 
orate plans for the future of the reluc- 
tant Joe Christmas that prepare the situ- 
ation in which he cuts her throat. I can- 
not prove that Faulkner draws on 
Dante for this episode and thus give 
some weight to this interpretation. But 
Faulkner is extremely well-read and 
frequently does this sort of thing—to 
an extent which would surprise the 
critics who continue to regard him as an 
unlettered barefoot country boy, a con- 
cept he has fostered after the fashion of 
these Southern humorists, who also 
sometimes feigned illiteracy. Whether 
or not Faulkner drew on Dante or, like 
Dante himself, had no known source for 
this motif, the fact remains that even 
this episode of extreme violence, se- 
lected for illustration here because it of- 
ten has been singled out for its suppos- 
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edly gratuitous horror, is almost cer- 
tainly not for itself alone but for a 
larger purpose. 

Another of the contributions of the 
humorists of the Old Southwest was 
the reshaping and transmission in print 
of a considerable amount of folklore. 
Faulkner also does this, but here again 
I believe that he never presents folklore 
just for itself. The critics’ failure to 
see this has often lead them to errone- 
ous judgments about an entire Faulk- 
ner novel. The Hamlet, which is full of 
elements common to the humor of the 
Old Southwest, offers a useful example. 
In one of its sections, Houston, a resi- 
dent of the small hamlet of French- 
man’s Bend lies with his wife naked 
in the moonlight in the folk belief that 
this will insure pregnancy. Critics who 
keep repeating that The Hamlet is not 
a unified novel but a collection of 
sketches have cited this episode as one 
of the proofs of their contention. But 
it is by no means presented as a bit of 
folklore interesting to the reader solely 
for its quaintness or its local-color 
charm. Its function in the book is to 
add its small share to the opposition 
between the natural, emotional people 
of Frenchman’s Bend and the destruc- 
tive Snopes tribe which is destroying 
them under the leadership of the un- 
emotional, commercialized, and sterile 
Flem. Immediately after the novel 
shows the widowed Houston in the act 
of recalling how he and his bride had 
lain in the moonlight in the interest of 
fertility, it goes on to tell us that Hous- 
ton is shot and killed by one of the 
Snopes. 

A larger and more important sample 
of the difference between the use of 
folklore in Faulkner’s work and that in 
the work of the early humorists is the 
long story entitled “The Bear” in Go 
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Down Moses. This story has a great 
deal in common with the best piece 
of its kind produced by the humorists 
of the Old Southwest: Thomas 
Thorpe’s excellent story, “The Big 
Bear of Arkansas,” which was pub- 
lished in The Spirit of the Times durin 
1841. 

Both of these stories are related to a 
long line of folklore on which many 
pieces of literature are considered to 
have drawn, among them The Odyssey, 
Beowulf, and Moby Dick. In Thorpe 
as in Faulkner the hunted animal is 
extraordinarily large, competent, and 
mysterious. Its hunters, with varying 
intensity, see it as supernatural and an 
embodiment of large principles. Even 
in minor matters the two works are 
parallel with each other and with the 
basic folktale: these details include a 
plunge through water at a climax of 
the hunt, the temporary substitution of 
an inferior for the real quarry, and the 
inability of the hunters to confront the 
bear when they are conventionally pre- 
pared for the hunt (in Faulkner the 
hunter, Ike McCaslin, confronts the 
bear only after he has put aside his rifle, 
compass, and other tools of civiliza- 
tion much in the fashion of Melville’s 
Captain Ahab on his hunt for the great 
whale; in Thorpe the hunter, though 
he has his rifle nearby, finally and most 
closely confronts the bear only when he 
is in the woods not to hunt but for 
another natural purpose which the story 
presents with ribaldry). 


Both works are but 


excellent, 


Thorpe’s does not attempt to do much 
more than tell an entertaining tall-tale. 
It has great attraction for us in its con- 
ventionally analyzable surface story, 
and presumably has as much or more in 
what psychologists would consider to 
be its less well-understood latent con- 
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tent, which apparently is considerable. 
But Faulkner’s story has most of these 
qualities and more besides. Here Faulk- 
ner is using folklore as he uses violence 
and exaggerated humor: for larger pur- 
poses than did the humorists of the Old 
Southwest. Ike McCaslin’s experience 
in the mysterious bear hunt, though 
extremely well told, does not end there. 
One possible subtitle for Faulkner’s 
bear story is “The Education of Ike 
McCaslin.” During the hunt and its 
aftermath Ike becomes initiated into the 
way of maturity. As a result of what 
he learns in the hunt and what he 
knows of the corrupt history of his 
family, he repudiates his family’s ante- 
bellum past, refuses to inherit the plan- 
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tation, and in the process becomes one 
of the small handful of Faulkner’s 
characters whom their creator admires 
without reservation. Thorpe’s story of 
“The Big Bear of Arkansas” is excel- 
lent ; but Faulkner, using the same basic 
folklore, adds other themes and goes far 
beyond his predecessor. 

To both of these literary traditions 
of the South—the humor of the Old 
Southwest, and the romantic fiction 
about the Southern past—Faulkner’s 
work stands in a similar relationship. 
He is drawn to their essentials and 
uses many of their devices and motifs, 
but fundamentally his work is quite 
removed from them in both purpose 
and method. 
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hw stupy of literary sources is a 
fascinating occupation, and especially 
so when one deals with the transmis- 
sion of ideas rather than of forms and 
phrases. Every now and then comes a 
time when details fall into place to give 
us a new insight into the workings of 
the minds of great men. 

Such a case is the story of the plot 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. We are 
generally told that Shakespeare got his 
materials from Plutarch’s life of Bru- 
tus—no more than this. We can, if we 
wish, fancy Shakespeare reading the 
life, then clothing the story with his 
own inimitable language, but there is 
nothing in such a picture to stir the 
imagination. 

The real story is far richer and more 
interesting than this. The character of 
Brutus was worked on by great men 
before ever Plutarch handled it. Plu- 
tarch himself brought it ahead one more 
stage, to where it was ready for Shake- 
speare’s use, but he left out something 
vital which was not at all to his pur- 
pose. That something was restored by 
Shakespeare, who was no mere copyist 
or phrasemaker when he wrote his ver- 
sion, or even simply a genius of the 
entertainment world, but a dealer in 
great ideas. 

Cicero shaped the character of the 
living Brutus before Caesar was killed. 
He was an elder statesman whom Bru- 
tus greatly respected. He had played 
an honorable part in public life for 
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many years (in spite of his detractors, 
ancient and modern) and had tried 
consistently to save the Roman Repub- 
lic by attempts at adjustment and com- 
promise in the republican spirit. 

Cicero was a “new, man,” not one of 
the Roman aristocracy. As such he had 
great enthusiasm for the Roman sys- 
tem, perhaps more than he would have 
had if he had been born and bred in 
the aristocracy. His enthusiasm for the 
Roman system and his slightly detached 
view of it led him to give its first clear 
literary form to an idea which still 
flourishes in the western world, the idea 
of the old Roman. 

The idea of glorifying the best na- 
tional type was not new with him. Peri- 
cles had idealized the Athenian, as we 
can still see in the great funeral oration 
which Thucydides paraphrased. The 
Spartan type, too, had been glorified 
and a little idealized, especially by 
Athenians who admired the steadiness 
and solidity of the Spartan system. The 
Spartans themselves went no farther 
than to coin epigrams about themselves 
in the presence of the Athenians. 

Cicero, however, gave a very clear 
and detailed description of the old Ro- 
man in the essays which he wrote in 
retirement after Caesar had come to 
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power, essays which were widely read 
in the later western world and were 
highly influential. Cicero was deeply 
opposed to Caesar’s tyranny, as it 
seemed to him. He was much interested 
in the young Brutus, a virtuous young 
man who bore the name of the great 
opponent of the kings of five hundred 
years before. He dedicated some of the 
essays to Brutus, and in them he hinted 
broadly to Brutus that he might act 
as the embodiment of the old Roman 
type and rid Rome of its new tyrant. 

This much we know. We also are 
entitled to guess that in quiet conversa- 
tions Cicero (and others, perhaps) ex- 
erted an influence on Brutus which has 
left no echo for our own time. The 
job, that is, was not done entirely by 
such simple means as we find in Plu- 
tarch and Shakespeare. The anonymous 
notes saying, “Brutus! Awake!” only 
symbolize the longer and subtler proc- 
ess. 

Brutus accepted the role of the old 
Roman, a role which had been partially 
created for him by Cicero, played it 
faithfully to the end, and died well. 
Octavian (whom we also know as the 
Emperor Augustus) pursued his mem- 
ory with bitter reproaches, for to him 
Brutus was only the murderer of Julius 
Caesar, Octavian’s great uncle and 
father by adoption. It is not surprising, 
then, that in most of the writers of the 
Augustan Age we find no favorable 
mention of Brutus, nor, of course, of 
Cassius. 

One man, however, did dare to speak 
in their praise—the historian Livy. His 
treatment of them represents another 
step in the process which was eventually 
to make the story ready for Shake- 
speare’s use. 

Livy, even more than Cicero, was a 
painter of the portrait of the old Ro- 
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man. Cicero was not the first to speak 
of that type with admiration, but he 
was the first who felt a need to idealize 
it and to set it in opposition to the tend- 
encies of his own day with an emo- 
tional coloring. Livy, too, in the genera- 
tion after Cicero, was discontented 
with his own time and liked to idealize 
the men of an earlier day. It was in 
such a time as ours, under Augustus, 
that Livy drew his great pictures of 
early Rome. To him we owe the pic- 
tures of the first Brutus, Lucretia, 
Horatius at the bridge, and Mucius 
Scaevola thrusting his right hand into 
the brazier. 

By the time that Livy’s history of 
Rome, which was published in instal- 
ments, got down to the death of Caesar 
it must have been plain that his work 
was of great value for Augustus’ pur- 
poses. We have no evidence that Livy 
was of the literary circle of Maecenas 
from which came so much praise of 
the achievements of Augustus, yet his 
stately picture of the great days of old, 
tinged with nostalgic emotion, must 
have done much to restore Roman 
pride and a feeling for that Republic 
which Augustus pretended to be restor- 
ing. 

Livy’s account of Caesar’s death and 
the subsequent adventures of Brutus 
was among the lost parts of his history 
and exists only in a bare epitome. We 
have the word of Tacitus, however, that 
he boldly spoke of Brutus and Cassius 
as honorable men and patriots. By this 
time Augustus was firmly established, 
on the one hand, and could afford to 
endure Livy’s praise of Brutus. On the 
other hand, he must have realized how 
much Livy had contributed (and ap- 
parently of his own accord) to the care- 
fully planned propaganda of his regime. 
Our scanty evidence only lets us know 
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that he did not interfere with the publi- 
cation of this part of the history. Here, 
then, was a literary picture of Brutus’ 
deed and its consequences, told by one 
of the great masters of prose narrative 
and published in spite of Augustus’ 
personal resentment of Brutus. 

The next step brought the story into 
a form nearer the drama. Plutarch. 
wrote his parallel biographies of Greeks 
and Romans about a hundred years 
after Livy, when republicanism was a 
dead issue, so that there could be no 
objection to praise of Brutus. Plutarch 
was a Greek who lived in Rome for 
some time and knew Latin. From the 
accounts of Brutus available to him, one 
of which must have been the account 
by Livy which no longer exists, he 
shaped his facts into a biography which 
was to be compared to that of a worthy 
Greek, Dion. 

More than one of Plutarch’s heroes 
came to an unhappy end. Some of these 
tragic careers, he perceived, were capa- 
ble of being written up on formal tragic 
lines. That is, as he reflected on the life 
of Brutus and worked out his outline 
of it as a biography, his knowledge of 
Greek literary forms came into play and 
suggested to him that the facts as they 
stood were the stuff of a tragedy in 
the Greek sense. Brutus emerged from 
Plutarch’s consideration of him as a 
tragic figure like those whom Aristotle 
had discussed—a great man with a 
tragic flaw which laid him low. His 
life was told as a biography by Plu- 
tarch, but it was now ready to be trans- 
formed into a play. Everything was 
there. 

Everything except one thing, that is. 
The Roman note had gotten lost in the 
shuffle. Plutarch was a Greek. He was 
an honest man and an admirer of high 
and virtuous deeds, who dealt gener- 
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ously with Brutus. Neither this biog- 
raphy, however, nor the others which 
deal with early Romans has the deep 
and proud Roman note as it is found 
in Livy. 

It is probably true that no Greek of 
about 100 A.D. would have compre- 
hended Livy’s pride in the Roman Re- 
public in such a way as to be able to 
reproduce it. It is also true that Plu- 
tarch was peculiarly unlikely to re- 
produce that note. Recent scholarship 
has shown that many of the peoples 
whom Rome conquered opposed a re- 
sistance of the spirit to Roman force. 
Even as late as Plutarch’s time it was 
possible for a Greek to feel that his 
people should resist the temporal dom- 
ination of the Romans by a deep-rooted 
pride in the glories of the olden days 
of Greece. 

This feeling is to be found in some 
of Plutarch’s essays. His biographies, 
however, were meant to accomplish a 
more difficult task than calling attention 
to Greek cultural accomplishments and 
their superiority to Roman, for the 
Romans themselves gladly admitted 
Greek superiority in that field. The men 
whose lives he chose to write were not 
the great men of Greek cultural life, 
but Greek soldiers and statesmen. Each 
life was set against the life of a noted 
Roman to show that Greece could 
match Rome in the very field where 
Rome claimed to be supreme. 

These biographies were not meant 
for Romans, nor were they written in 
a vacuum. They were meant to remind 
the people of Greece what it was to be 
a Greek. Plutarch’s patriotism went so 
far that he gave up a career in the serv- 
ice of Rome to retire to his native town 
of Chaeronea in Greece, became a priest 
of the antiquated cult of Delphi, and 
spent his time trying to inspire a Greek 
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spirit in his fellow-citizens. It is not 
surprising that no spirit of Roman pride 
breathes through his biographies of Ro- 
mans. 

To English and American readers 
this old Roman note is so familiar a 
thing, so woven into our greatest tra- 
ditions, that we have not thought to 
remark that Shakespeare has it where 
Plutarch does not. The very brilliance 
of Shakespeare’s portrait of Brutus as 
an old Roman blinds us to the fact 
that he did not find the Roman note in 
Plutarch’s Brutus. Plutarch’s Brutus 
might have been a virtuous Estonian 
or Uruguayan; Shakespeare’s Brutus is 
the old Roman incarnate. 

Curiously enough, the same is true of 
Antony and Cleopatra. The many 
learned discussions of the curious 
dichotomy of the character of Cleo- 
patra in the play all overlook the fact 
that the earlier Cleopatra, the shallow, 
flighty temptress, did not come from 
Plutarch, who treats her with respect 
throughout. Shakespeare’s earlier Cleo- 
patra is portrayed from the Roman 
point of view. We do not know how 
he knew how to do it. Perhaps he drew 
on the earlier English plays on Cleo- 
patra by Englishmen who knew their 
Roman authors well. Possibly he him- 
self knew something of the Roman au- 
thors. Be that as it may, in that play 
too he supplied a Roman note which 
was not to be found in Plutarch. 

These simple conjectures are enough 
for a classicist to make, for it would 
be rash to invite oneself into the argu- 
ment about Shakespeare’s “little Latin,” 
even after studying what Shake- 
spearean scholars have recently written 
on the subject. The classicist can say 
with confidence, however, that Shake- 
speare did supply the Roman note in 
two plays without getting it from Plu- 
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tarch. In Antony and Cleopatra, in the 
first part, he gives the Roman official 
view of Cleopatra. In Julius Caesar he 
does far more; he gives a detailed pic- 
ture of the psychology and speech of 
an old Roman which is fully satisfac- 
tory to one who is thoroughly familiar 
with Cicero’s and Livy’s treatment of 
the old Roman. 

His method is plain for any reader 
to see. For one thing, he sounds the 
Roman note as Cicero sometimes did 
by using the word “Roman” as one 
would use the pedals of an organ for 
accentuation. “I had rather be a dog 
and bay the moon than such a Roman.” 
“This was the noblest Roman of them 
all.” These familiar sayings will il- 
lustrate how it was done. It is surpris- 
ing, however, when one rereads the 
play to try to determine exactly how the 
Roman note was sounded, to discover 
that this word was used according to a 
rigid rule. 

The world “Roman” is always in the 
mouths of the republican characters. 
Probably few will realize how often 
without a rereading of the play. Caesar, 
on the other hand, does not use the 
word. Antony uses it only in the line 
just quoted, where it is, of course, most 
appropriate, and in “Friends, Romans, 
countrymen!” Octavian, like Caesar, 
does not use it. 

The sentiments, as well as the words, 
of Brutus and Cassius and the other 
conspirators are those of republican 
Romans, Plutarch honestly states these 
sentiments, but without color; Shake- 
speare orchestrates them so that they 
vibrate with the emotions that belong 
to them in the world of Rome and Eng- 
land and America. 

Brutus’ refusal to bind the conspira- 
tors with an oath may serve as one 
(Continued on page 151) 
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Spelling Report 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


Ww words do students actually 
misspell in college? 

In 1950 I undertook a study to de- 
termine the errors in spelling which 
college students actually make in their 
writing. The plan used to get the raw 
data for this study was deceptive in its 
simplicity. On a letter-sized sheet of 
paper I drew fifty numbered lines in 
two columns of twenty-five lines each. 
Each teacher who cooperated in the 
study was asked to write down the 
next fifty words he found misspelled 
by college students in the compositions 
he read. 

A total of 599 college teachers of 
English in fifty-two colleges and uni- 
versities in twenty-seven different states 
cooperated by sending 797 sheets of 
misspellings. I am very grateful for the 
cooperation of these teachers, without 
whose help this study would have been 
impossible. The 797 sheets returned 
gave a theoretical maximum of 39,850 
misspelled words. Actually not every 
sheet had fifty words on it, and a num- 
ber of the words written were not 
counted, for one reason or another. 
Sometimes, for example, the correct 
spelling was given rather than the mis- 
spelling. Or a word was listed as mis- 
spelled in spite of the fact that a reputa- 
ble dictionary sanctioned the spelling. 
Incidentally, I will not reveal the num- 
ber of college teachers who assumed 
that a student misspells when he writes 
judgement with an e after the g, or 
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fulfill with two ll’s at the end. But when 
all the questionable instances had been 
discarded, there were still 31,375 valid 
instances of misspelling in college to 
use in the study. 

I have said that the plan I worked 
out was deceptively simple. This plan 
made it easy for the teacher to write 
the words on a sheet of paper, and thus 
for me to get the raw data. But it did 
not make it easy to get the words from 
the sheets onto cards which could be 
studied and interpreted readily. If in 
the future someone should attempt a 
similar study, I advise him to give more 
thought than I did to collecting the raw 
data in a form which can be processed 
without undue time and difficulty. He 
might ask the teacher to alphabetize the 
words, for example; or he might give 
the teacher packets of 3” by 5” cards 
and ask him to put each misspelling on 
a separate card. 

But the words were finally processed, 
and I am glad to give this initial report 
on the results. Whether this first report 
will also be the last is still to be deter- 
mined. Over 30,000 misspellings can of 
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course be analyzed and interpreted in 
many different ways, depending upon 
the questions one wants answered and 
the time he has for study. I hope and 
expect to analyze these data further; 
but at the moment I am simply thank- 
ful that I have got this far and am not 
making any absolute promises for the 
future. 

The questions I have attempted to 
answer so far are, (1) What words 
were misspelled most frequently? and 
(2) In each of these words, which 
letters cause the greatest difficulty ? 

In arranging the misspelled words in 
order of greatest frequency, I ran into 
the problem of word-groups. Should 
believe and belief be listed separately, 
for example, or together? I finally de- 
cided to put such words in groups and 
count the group as a unit, at least for 
purposes of the present listing. Exactly 
what the limits of a group should be 
posed another question, which I have 
found it impossible to answer with a 
firm generalization. I have answered in 
individual cases, not always to my en- 
tire satisfaction, but in a way which I 
think on the whole gives the best quick 
picture of the actual spelling difficulty 
the students encountered. Thus to-too- 
two have been grouped, and exist, ex- 
istence, and existent; as have weather 
and whether and principle and princi- 
pal. On the other hand, I have not 
grouped thorough and through, as the 
students seem to have a different sort of 
difficulty with each of these two words. 
The frequency for the group as a whole 
appears opposite the last word of the 
group. 

I have prepared for this initial re- 
port a summary of the study, which is 
found at the end of this article. This 
summary gives basic statistical data, 
and lists the words and word-groups 
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which were misspelled twenty or more 
times, with the letters in each word 
which caused the greatest difficulty 
underlined. Incidentally, when a slightly 
different form of a word, such as exists 
as different from exist, has not in- 
troduced any different spelling error, 
I have not listed it, to save space. Thus 
I have listed simply exist, rather than 
both exist and exists; and separate, 
rather than both separate and separates. 

A few generalizations can easily be 
drawn from the data. One is that most 
of the words that are misspelled in col- 
lege, that is, the different words, are 
misspelled quite infrequently. Alto- 
gether, a total of 4,482 different words 
and word-groups were misspelled, 
among the 31,375 instances of misspell- 
ing. Of this total of 4,482, the num- 
ber of words misspelled only once was 
1,661, or 37 per cent of the total. The 
number misspelled only two to four 
times was 1,458, or about 33 per cent of 
the total. Thus 3,119 of the words and 
word-groups, or 70 per cent of the total, 
were misspelled only one to four times 
each. To repeat, most of the different 
words which were misspelled were mis- 
spelled quite infrequently. 

On the other hand, most of the actual 
instances of misspelling, as distinct 
from the different words misspelled, 
came from difficulties with a compara- 
tively few words. Only 417 of the dif- 
ferent words and word-groups, or 
about 9 per cent of the total, were mis- 
spelled twenty or more times. But these 
417 account for more than half—to be 
exact—16,434 or 52.4 per cent of the 
total misspellings. Thus 9 per cent of 
the different words and word-groups 
account for over half of all the mis- 
spellings; while the 70 per cent of the 
different words and word-groups which 
were misspelled fewer than five times 
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account for only 18 per cent of the total 
misspellings. On the basis of the evi- 
dence produced by this study, it is clear 
that most of the actual difficulties with 
spelling which students experience in 
college are occasioned by a compara- 
tively few words. 

This conclusion is strengthened by 
further analysis. Only 27 words and 
word-groups, or 6/10 of 1 per cent of 
the total, were misspelled more than 
100 times. But this .6 per cent accounts 
for 5,097 or 16 per cent of all the mis- 
spellings. 

Thus the 27 words and word-groups 
which were misspelled more than 100 
times caused almost as many actual 
mispellings as the 3,119 words which 
were misspelled only one to four times. 

Further, the 90 words and word- 
groups which were misspelled 50 or 
more times each, which constituted only 
2 per cent of the different words and 
word-groups, accounted for 9,417 or 
30 per cent of all the misspellings. It is 
clear that a large percentage of the dif- 
ficulties which college students have 
with spelling come from a compara- 
tively few words. It should be noted 
that the 417 words and word-groups 
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on the summary sheets which follow 
account for more than half of all the 
actual misspellings reported by the col- 
lege teachers who participated in this 
study. 

Another fact or two may be of inter- 
est. Before I had realized the physical 
difficulties of converting the raw data 
into usable facts which a project like 
this entails, I had embarked on a simi- 
lar project for the junior- and senior- 
high-school years. I have not yet fin- 
ished processing all of the results for 
the high school study, but I do have the 
basic data for the 7th-8th and 12th 
grades. A comparison of the 100 words 
and word-groups most frequently mis- 
spelled in college with those most fre- 
quently misspelled in the 7th-8th and 
12th grades reveals that the following 
31 words and word-groups are among 
the 100 most frequently misspelled in 
college and also among the 100 most 
frequently misspelled in the 7th-8th 
grades and the 100 most frequently 
misspelled in the 12th grade. Appar- 
ently this is a highly selected list of the 
words with which students in high 
school and in college have the most dif- 
ficulty. 


Words Most Frequently Misspelled in 7th-8th Grades, 
12th Grade, and in College 


acquaint 

all right 
beginning, etc. 
believe, etc. 
benefit, etc. 
business, etc. 
decision, etc. 
definite, etc. 
describe, etc. 
experience, etc. 


grammar, etc. 
immediately 
interest, etc. 
it’s—its 

lose, etc. 
necessary 
occasion 
occur, etc. 
realize, etc. 
receive, etc. 


In conclusion, let me say that while 
it is important that we help our students 
to spell correctly, and I believe that it 
may be possible for us to do this more 


government, etc. 


recommend 
separate 

similar 

studying 

surprise 

their, there, they're 
to, too, two 

tries, etc. 

weather, whether 
writing, etc. 


efficiently and with less waste of time 
as we know more about where the 
actual difficulties are, at the same time 
I would not want to overstress the im- 
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portance of spelling per se or encourage 
a pedantic or overly perfectionist atti- 
tude toward correct spelling. As a good 
corrective in this connection, I suggest 
reading the “Hypocracy [sic] of Per- 
fection” by Ken Macrorie in the Febru- 
ary issue of College English. 

As I have said, I am making no 
promises, but I do intend to analyze 
further the data on misspellings in 
college which so many teachers have 
helped me collect. If these data might 
throw light on questions which you 
would like to see investigated, I would 
be glad if you would pass them on to 
me. I may not be able to find the an- 


Actual number of misspellings used in study 31,375 
Words and word-groups misspelled 100 or more times 27 
Instances of misspelling by words and word-groups misspelled 100 or more times 5,097 
Words and word-groups misspelled 50 to 99 times 63 
Instances of misspelling by words and word-groups misspelled 50 to 99 times 4,320 
Words and word-groups misspelled 40 to 49 times 53- 
Instances of misspelling by words and word-groups misspelled 40 to 49 times 2,321 
Words and word-groups misspelled 30 to 39 times 51 
Instances of misspelling by words and word-groups misspelled 30 to 39 times 1,783 
Words and word-groups misspelled 20 to 29 times 123 
Instances of misspelling by words and word-groups misspelled 20 to 29 times 2,913 
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swers to the questions—whether or not 
I can will depend upon time, life, and 
fortune, not to mention the data them- 
selves—but such questions will at least 
help to guide me as I analyze the mis- 
spellings further. I am interested, for 
example, to see how many of the mis- 
spellings are caused by particular kinds 
of difficulty: how many by the te-ei 
problem, for example; or the consonant 
before the suffix. Questions you have 
and let me know about will be helpful 
as I organize the categories for investi- 
gation—and I may even find the an- 
swers ! 


Words and Word-Groups Misspelled 100 or More Times 


their definite 
they’re definitely 
there 440 definition 
define 216 
separate 
two 
a. 434 separation 216 
believe 
receive belief 200 
receiving 357 186 
exist lose 
existence losing 184 
existent 305 
write 
writing 
writer 161 
occurring description 
occurrence 279 describe 152 


benefit than 
benefited then 125 
beneficial 144 

principle 
precede 142 principal 123 
referring 140 

chose 
success 
sacceed choice 116 
succession 140 

perform 
its performance 112 
it’ 130 
similar 109 

ivilege 127 

privileg 
environment 126 profession 104 
personal necessary 


personnel 126 unnecessary 103 
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began 
begin 
beginner 
beginning 


control 
controlled 
controlling 


argument 
arguing 


proceed 
procedure 


achieve 
achievement 


controversy 
controversial 


all right 


possess 


possession 


psychology 
psychoanalysis 
psychopathic 
psychosomatic 


analyze 
analysis 


equipped 
equipment 


affect 
affective 


rhythm 
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Words and Word-Groups Misspelled 50 to 99 Times 


89 


88 


87 


87 


86 


84 


tries 
tried 


weather 
whether 


forty 
fourth 


criticism 
criticize 


apparent 
sense 
conscious 
studying 


varies 
various 


category 
embarrass 


excellent 
excellence 


grammar 
grammatically 


repetition 


consistent 
consistency 


prevalent 


intelligence 
intelligent 


82 


81 


76 


75 
73 
73 
72 


72 


72 
71 


69 


69 


68 


68 


67 
66 


65 


reulize 
really 


led 


loneliness 
lonely 


prefer 
preferred 


surprise 
explanation 


fascinate 


immediate 
immediately 


interpretation 
interpret 


thorough 


useful 
useless 
using 


noticeable 
noticing 


probably 


imagine 
imaginary 


imagination 


marriage 


65 
64 


59 


58 


58 


57 


57 


prejudice 


disastrous 


acquire 


busy 
business 


Negro 
Negroes 


among 
height 
interest 


origin 
original 


conscience 
conscientious 


accommodate 


comparative 


decision 


decided 
experience 
prominent 


pursue 


shining 


57 


56 


55 


52 


51 


$$ $ 
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practical 


woman 


acquaint 
acquaintance 


exaggerate 


incident 
incidentally 


effect 


government 
governor 


prepare 
recommend 


appear 
appearance 


convenience 


convenient 
mere 
opinion 
possible 


ridicule 
ridiculous 


curiosity 
curious 


desirability 
desire 


knowledge 
ninety 


undoubtedly 
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Words and Word-Groups Misspelled 40 to 49 Times 


49 


49 


48 
48 


48 
47 


47 


47 
47 


46 


46 
46 


46 


39 


39 
39 


39 


39. 


summary 
summed 


attended 
attendant 
attendance 


coming 


difference 
different 


hero 
heroine 
heroic 
heroes 
opportunity 
paid 

quiet 
villain 
accept 
acceptance 
acceptable 


accepting 


dominant 
predominant 


foreign 
foreigners 


optimism 
permanent 
relieve 
religion 
together 


you're 


46 


45 


45 


45 


45 
45 
45 
45 


45 


44 


44 


38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


38 


independent 

independence 44 
particular 44 
technique 44 


transferred 44 


discipline 
disciple 43 


humor 
humorist 
humorous 43 


quantity 43 


accident 
accidentally 42 


character 
characteristic 
characterized 42 


hypocrisy 

hypocrite 42 
operate 42 
planned 42 
pleasant 42 


Words and Word-Groups Misspelled 30 to 39 Times 


familiar 37 
suppress 37 
where 37 
whose 37 
author 

authority 


authoritative 36 


athlete 
athletic 


challenge 


fundamental. 
fundamentally 


liveliest 
livelihood 
liveliness 
lives 
philosophy 
speech 


sponsor 


unusual 
usually 


across 
aggressive 
article 
disappoint 


suppose 


basis 


basically 
before 


conceive 
conceivable 


consider 
considerably 


continuous 


41 


41 


40 


36 
36 
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dependent 


extremely 
finally 
salire 


careless 
careful 


condemn 
maintenance 
parallel 


permit 


exercise 
involve 


leisure 
leisurely 


sergeant 
subtle 


Britain 
Britannica 


completely 
dealt 
divide 
excitable 
favorite 
interrupt 
perceive 
persistent 


reminisce 
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weird 


efficient 
efficiency 


friendliness 
friend 


fulfil 


piece 


temperament 


carrying 
carried 
carries 


carrier 


35 


34 


34 
34 
34 
34 


happiness 
response 
further 


laboratory 


oppose 
opponent 


propaganda 
propagate 


therefore 


hindrance 


Vv 


approach 
approaches 


physical 


advice 
advise 


entertain 


influential 
influence 


significance 


Words and Word-Groups Misspelled 20 to 29 Times 


29 
29 


29 


suspense 
amount 
approximate 
curriculum 
disease 
especially 
fallacy 


financier 
financially 


meant 


politician 
political 


relative 
scene 
sophomore 


guarantee 
guaranteed 


huge 


28 
27 


indispensable 
laid 


length 
lengthening 


mathematics 
remember 
seize 

several 
substantial 
tendency 
whole 
accompanying 
accompanies 


accompanied 
accompaniment 


hear 
here 


luxury 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


moral 
morale 
morally 
phase 
playwright 
represent 
schedule 


source 


capital 
capitalism 


certain 
certainly 


chief 


counselor 
counsel 
council 


divine 
fictitious 


primitive 


31 

36 33 
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regard 
roommate 


story 
stories 


strength 
accustom 
forward 
pertain 
safety 


satisfy 
satisfied 


sentence 


theory 
theories 


tremendous 
vacuum 
view 
accomplish 


arouse 
arousing 


despair 
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guidance 
guiding 


ignorance 
ignorant 


magnificent 
magnificence 


narrative 
obstacle 


shepherd 


simply 
simple 


straight 
synonymous 


themselves 
them 


amateur 
attack 
attitude 
boundary , 
clothes 
expense 


fantasy 
fantasies 


22 


22 


22 
22 
22 
22 


22 
22 


intellect 
irrelevant 
laborer 
laboriously 
labor 
later 
license 
medieval 
naturally 
noble 
peace 
sacrifice 
strict 
symbol 
actually 
actuality 


actual 


adolescence 
adolescent 


against 


appreciate 
appreciation 


experiment 


field 


hungry 
hungrily 
hunger 


interfere 
interference 


likeness 
likely 
likelihood 
magazine 
maneuver 


mechanics 


medicine 
medical 


miniature 
mischief 
omit 
persuade 


those 


thought 


tragedy 


yield 
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The Use of Creative Writing in the 


Teaching of Literature 
ANDREW SCHILLER 


Pesaran CoMPOSITION is generally 
conceded to be the “problem course” in 
any department of English. Ask the 
young instructor. Chances are he is 
fresh out of graduate school, can talk 
for fourteen straight hours about Mil- 
ton’s heterodoxy in the concept of free 
will, has read every learned article on 
“his subject” and can cite the hard- 
cover books; moreover, the latest 
learned article, which makes reference 
to every one which has gone before, he 
wrote and mailed only last week to 
P.M.L.A. 

So we find him, with three sections 
of composition and one of literature. 
The latter is there to sweeten his sched- 
ule, to defend him against insanity and 
to hold him just this side of surrender 
to the hucksters. Yes, literature is no 
problem to him. He is a fact-crammed 
repository, a well-sharpened tool. But 
what is he supposed to do with those 
three other groups of youngsters who 
abide him on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, who sullenly submit their 
weekly themes, chock-full of comma- 
splices, dangling modifiers, misspellings, 
sentence fragments, incoherencies and 
inanities ? The good gray professor who 
guided his dissertation never told him 
it would be like this. 

This is the problem, and it is a serious 
one. We have become aware of this 
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discrepancy between the training of the 
college teacher and the day-by-day ex- 
igencies of his job, so much so that we 
have accustomed ourselves to thinking 
that the sophomore-level literature 
courses will take care of themselves. 
After all, the young Ph.D. can dazzle 
his charges with New—or at least Re- 
cent—Criticism, and, when occasion 
demands, floor them with a footnote. 

I suggest that this is not only indi- 
rection, but inefficiency. I propose to 
demonstrate that literature can be 
taught as writing if we teach it by 
writing. Literary scholarship is not 
literature, any more than musicology 
is music, or art history is art. But our 
people are trained, so to speak, in liter- 
ary scholarship as opposed to literature. 
This is less true now than it has been, 
fortunately, but in the approach to liter- 
ature in the classrooms we see the fos- — 
silized carcass of our scholastic fore- 
bears. 

Let me return to the analogy of 
music. Early in life the child responds 
to primitive music. A mere month or so 
after birth he will kick and coo with 
pleasure in response to your rhythmic 
clapping and nodding of the head. His 
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musical development is so rapid and 
easy, in fact, that he learns to sing be- 
fore he learns to talk. In just a few 
years we start him on some musical 
instrument—not because we expect, or 
even wish, to make a professional mu- 
sician of him but because, as we quaint- 
ly put it, we want to give him the 
advantages. We are probably pretty 
confident by this time—and so are the 
neighbors—that our grubby little boy 
is no Heifetz. Still, we all endure it be- 
cause we know that the purpose of this 
process is not to develop a Heifetz 
(though, to be sure, it occasionally will) 
but the man who will wish to listen 
to him. 

Is this an efficient method? A cer- 
tain number of these children will con- 
tinue to play their instruments for 
pleasure; others, after a certain point, 
will never touch them again. All of 
them, however, will have become by 
that time musicians in this sense: They 
have made music. For the rest of their 
lives they will be able to listen as in- 
siders. 

But we teach literature as a spectator 
sport. Yet, the child’s intoxication with 
language is as great, initially, as is his 
musical instinct. I think of my own 
little girl, who chants tirelessly. 

Leave them alone 

And they'll come home 

Wagging their tails behind them. 
She works herself up into a perfect 
ecstasy over this. And then the ecstasy 
carries into creation, nonsense verses 
made up of disembodied fragments of 
the language which is flooding into her 
consciousness ; but they are poetry, all 
right, and they carry for her the genu- 
ine transcendence of the esthetic experi- 
ence—for all we know, perhaps more 
keenly than she will ever feel it again. 

But there is this difference. We buy 
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the child drums, toy pianos, phono- 
graph records. He continues to be a 
musician. But after a while he ceases 
to be a poet. He learns to win our ap- 
proval by imitating our speech. Still 
later he may be reprimanded for using 
the language to create a past that never 
existed—except for him—and he ac- 
cepts his citizenship in our Platonic 
Republic, where poets are not welcome 
because they are liars. So it goes. He is 
taught that language is for communica- 
tion, and the only thing proper to com- 
municate is the truth. This he learns 
from his mother, his father, his minis- 
ter, his scoutmaster, and his English 
teacher. With a firm grasp of this clear 
ideal, though with a shaky command 
of punctuation and spelling, he enters 
college in due time and meets our young 
instructor. 

Now our boy is asked to read, let us 
say, Gulliver's Travels. He is lectured 
at, questioned, baited into discussion. 
He learns that Swift had something to 
say about mankind: This is how it is; 
this is how it might be; this is how it 
ought to be. Our boy learns this, I say, 
because he is obliged to pass the course. 
He writes it down in his examination 
bluebook. But he doesn’t believe it. For 
a dozen-and-a-half years he has been 
conditioned to a different response: If 
that’s what Swift wanted to get across, 
why didn’t he say so? 

Literature, the language of the 
imagination, is for him a foreign lan- 
guage by now. Its premises, for all we 
know, are immoral. We mistake docility 
for acceptance, amiability for under- 
standing. It is hard to measure our 
failure, or even to concede it. It is not 
merely our professional pride or ego 
that stands in the way. Our students’ 
language may, in turn, be foreign to 
us. It may be.just as inconceivable to 
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us that Swift is not really saying it, 
that anyone could fail to understand, 
to feel. . . . Especially after we have 
lectured so brilliantly. 

But we can measure our failure. How 
many college graduates continue to read 
serious literature after they are no 
longer obliged to do so? We have seen 
various answers to that question, but 
whichever you choose it’s still bad. Or 
bring it closer to home. How many of 
the students in the elementary literature 
courses keep their books at the end of 
the semester? I’m afraid the more 
prevalent attitude is: What do I need 
this Shakespeare for? I’ve had Shake- 
speare. 

As a nation we have lost much of 
our interest in the language of the 
imagination, and since we are the teach- 
ers of the nation we are professionally 
obliged to accept at least some of the 
responsibility for this loss. I am not 
saying that we are primarily at fault 
here; we are but a small part of our 
culture, after all, and literature, fortu- 
nately, is tougher than its teachers and 
can survive all of them. I do suggest 
that there is a better way to teach litera- 
ture than the ones we have been using; 
but I do so without implying that this 
will instantly enrich our impoverished 
culture. It is one way of doing what 

we have all been trying to do; I tell you 
about it because I wish it to be put into 
extensive practice, tested and improved 
upon. 

At this point I will seem to digress, 
but the best way, I think, to state my 
answer to the problem of teaching liter- 
ature is to give an account of my own 
experience. Over a period of a few 
years, and at two universities, I have 
taught a course in short-story writing. 
The students are assigned, as their 
main job of work, the writing of four 
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short stories in the semester. A really 
good revision of one of their first three 
stories is sometimes acceptable as the 
final story, but that is not the immediate 

problem. Forthwith I tell them to get 

to work on the writing of their first 

story. To be more exact, I tell them to 

write whatever they think is a story, 

and during those first weeks, while it 

is being written, I assign readings from 

an anthology. I begin with expository 

prose and by contrast and comparison 

show that the work of fiction has cer- 

tain necessary characteristics. Finally I 

conduct in class a thorough exegesis of 

a tight, quite perfect little story— 

Hemingway’s “A Clean, Well-Lighted 

Place” is my own favorite for this 

purpose—working through it literally 

word-by-word, pointing out that, as in 

a well-designed machine, every part has 

a function, and the whole operates effi- 

ciently to a certain end. Or, to shift the 
metaphor, if you cut a good story any- 
where, it should bleed. 

By this time we are ready to discuss 
the first batch of stories by the students. 
The procedure here is that all stories 
are submitted in duplicate. One set I 
keep, the other is kept in a folder at the 
reserve desk of the library. Each stu- 
dent is expected, therefore, to read 
every one of his classmates’ stories, and, 
moreover, to write a brief critique of 
each one—omitting, of course, those 
discussed in class. Just before the dead- 
line for the next story, he submits to 
me his sheaf of critiques. I read them 
and sort them out, so that when the 
stories are returned, for each one not 
discussed in class the author has a set 
of comments from the other students. 
In addition, I confer with the students 
about their writing and set them on the 
track of additional reading as I dis- 
cover their interests and their needs. 
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As we go along we read and discuss 
stories by the masters. Commonly, the 
selection of readings arises directly out 
of problems encountered by the stu- 
dents. For example, one tries his hand 
at fantastic allegory. During the dis- 
cussion I call attention to the fact that 
some of our predecessors have explored 
this genre. I assign readings on the 
spot, and next week we are discussing 
Kafka and Hawthorne. 

Now a course like this, as you might 
guess, is hard work for all hands, but 
it is exciting. Teaching it, I always get 
that unique feeling, whatever it is, that 
keeps us teachers in this preposterous 
business. It is a satisfying course, but— 
and I must explain myself here—it is 
not a successful one. 

The student who registers for a 
course in accounting knows that if he 
passes it he will be able to do the work 
of an accountant; likewise, if he passes 
quantitative analysis he will have ac- 
quired a definite ability to analyze the 
quantities in an unknown mixture of 
chemicals. According to the catalogue, 
my course teaches students how to write 
short stories. As far as I know it has 
never done so, and I have no confidence 
that it ever will. I have had a few stu- 
dents in a half-dozen semesters who 
developed prodigiously and may yet be- 
come writers. I do not flatter myself 
that I had more than a small share of 
responsibility for their growth. With 
or without a course in college a writer 
will learn his trade, and it would be 
folly to set up courses in creative writ- 
ing on the same basis that we maintain 
departments of accounting and chem- 
istry in order to keep the nation sup- 
plied with accountants and chemists. 

But my students do not feel cheated, 
and for my part I know that they have 
gotten their money’s worth. When the 
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semester is over they are reading fiction 
with eagerness, insight, discrimination 
and excitement. They discover—as I 
had to discover—that you learn to read 
by writing. 

Now if I have been failing in my 
avowed objective (or, rather, the cata- 
logue’s objective, for I make my own 
clear enough to my classes) I have been 
succeeding in accomplishing the very 
results we strive for, too often fruit- 
lessly, in our sophomore literature 
courses. I conclude that we have been 
battering at the back entrance while 
the front door is open. 

I hope it does not enter your minds 
at this point that it is my wish to throw 
out all our introductory literature 
courses and replace them with courses 
in short-story writing. I am not like 
the single-minded chiropractor who 
would cure all the world’s ailments by 
readjusting the vertebrae. The course 
I have just described to you is, ad- 
mittedly, rather special. It is the result 
which it achieves, and the principle by 
which it achieves it, that I would like 
to carry into our sophomore courses. 

Take, for example, a rather common 
type of sophomore literature course: 
You read some short-stories, a novel 
(with perhaps another as “‘outside read- 
ing”), a few plays, and a selection of 
poems from an anthology. We have a 
tendency, I think, to crowd as much 
reading into the course as we can, on 
the principle that we achieve results in 
proportion to the amount of exposure 
to the product. This may be good ad- 
vertising practice, but the advertiser 
depends upon the creation of a con- 
ditioned reflex in the consumer. Per- 
haps we have fallen into the trap. Men- 
tion Shakespeare to one of our gradu- 
ates and he will mumble “Great poet 
and playwright. Wrote in Old English.” 
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He has been sold. And when he is im- 
pelled to curl up with a good book it 
will be with The Reader’s Digest. 

Now here is the alternative I propose. 
Begin the course by setting the students 
the project of writing a piece of short 
fiction. In the meantime, show them by 
readings and discussion the difference 
between fiction and non-fiction, and 
perform at least one detailed analysis 
of a story. When the students’ stories 
come in, have as many of them as 
possible read in class. Perhaps the de- 
vice I have already described might be 
used to get the students to read and 
comment in writing on all the other 
stories. The readings from your an- 
thology, or whatever source you use, 
should grow out of the problems raised 
in the students’ stories. (You will dis- 
cover that these problems will resolve 
themselves chiefly into a few basic ones, 
and your subject matter will be by no 
means as Capricious or improvisatory 
as you might suspect.) The important 


thing is that the readings will be ap- | 


proached not on the basis: This is great 
stuff and I’m telling you why—but 
rather: This story involves the same 
kind of problem that Mr. Jones tried to 
deal with. Let’s see how Chekhov 
handles it. 

In my experience, Mr. Chekhov, 
given this treatment, ceases to be a 
name on a document of assigned read- 
ing and becomes a kind of unseen mem- 
ber of the class, a teacher in absentia, 
a fellow craftsman with whom the stu- 
dents share common problems. And 
they not only admire Chekhov’s story, 
they enjoy it—for precisely the reasons 
that the Sunday golfer admires and 
enjoys the play of the professional. 

Those who have learned to admire 
are generally as quick to criticize and 
chastise. As you might expect, some of 
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this criticism is half-baked, but that is 

not important, not yet, at any rate. The 
fact that it is forthcoming at all is a 
development upon which the teacher 
deserves to congratulate himself. It 
means that the student has lost the 
feeling of being an ignorant outsider ; 
he has lost his conviction that because 
these words are in print between covers 


they represent the only possible treat- 


ment of the matter. He is thinking of 
literature as a process rather than as a 
miraculous finality. He is now an ignor- 
ant insider. 

If your course includes a reading of 
the novel you will certainly not ask your 
students to write one. Nor will it be 
necessary, since the experience with the 
short form of prose fiction will involve 
a sufficient body of common problems 
to carry over into the larger form. 
Drama, on the other hand, is a separate 
genre and should be treated as such. 
Nevertheless, it should be pointed out 
to the students that the basic require- 
ments are the same. That is, we pose 
a problem of some kind which devolves 
upon a protagonist in the form of a 
choice which involves conflict, and this 
conflict in turn must be brought to crisis 
and resolution by the protagonist. 

For the student to write a full-length 
play is of course out of the question, 
but there are at least two good alterna- 
tives. He can, in the first place, write 
a one-act play or sketch. In some cases 
it might even be a good idea for him 
to re-cast the short-story he has already 
written into dramatic form. This will 
give him a wonderfully sharp realiza- 
tion of the limitations and potentialities 
of each medium. Another possibility is 

for the student to sketch out in narra- 
tive prose a full-length play, and then 
to develop a single episode (probably 
his “big scene”) into dramatic form. 
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Poetry is perhaps the most easily 
adaptable genre to this mode of teach- 
ing, since the writing assignments can 
be brief, multiple, and varied. One 
might, for instance, ask the students to 
try their hands at traditionally metered 
and rhymed verse—the ballad stanza, 
for example—at blank verse, and a free 
verse. Or, the assignments might in- 
clude narrative verse, a dramatic mono- 
logue, a lyric. Obviously, the instructor 
is quite free here to shape his assign- 
ments to any pattern he might prefer, 
and in this—as in all the rest of his 
teaching for that matter—he is limited 
only by his ingenuity. 

I feel that the less I say about specific 
teaching stratagems the better; my in- 
tention is to propose a large idea which 
is capable of infinite manipulation. Ulti- 
mately, the proper testing ground is the 
classroom, and if my hopes materialize 
it will be put to the test by many teach- 
ers. Then, say a semester or a year from 
now, we might exchange experiences 
and discuss our results. It is natural to 
expect, on the other hand, that some of 
you will foresee difficulties and so be 
reluctant even to try it. I think I can 
anticipate at least some of these objec- 
tions. 

I suppose the first difficulty is in our- 
selves: This is something new; it is not 
the way we have always done it. Pro- 
fessionally, we tend to be conservative, 
and why should we not be? Our integ- 
rity is at stake every time we teach a 
class, and our students are, after all, 
people, not laboratory animals. For the 
same reasons, however, we feel a pro- 
fessional responsibility to advance our- 
selves in our techniques, no matter how 
cautiously. Let me, then, approach the 
problem in two ways—first, as it affects 
the student; secondly, as it affects the 
teacher. 
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We should remember that the stu- 
dent, in his other studies, is accustomed 
to learning by doing. When we teach 
literature by lecture and expostulation 
we violate rather than conform to the 
pattern of learning to which he has 
become accustomed. In his physics 
course he enters the laboratory to slide 
weights down inclined planes and swing 
pendulums. The object of this activity 
is not the continuing hope that some day 
a brilliant student will shout “Eureka! 
Galileo was wrong.” No, the student 
knows as well as his instructor that in 
order to learn you have to go through 
the motions, retrace the steps. Without 
this, the textbooks are certainly not 
meaningless, but they are surely in- 
complete, poor, dull and puzzling. And 
when we try to teach this same sopho- 
more poetry as if it were something 
with which he has nothing to do, can 
we blame him for muttering, “I say 
it’s spinach”? Perhaps he has more 
wisdom than his teachers, for he would 
not be so insane as to try to teach his 
sister to like baseball by forcing her to 
memorize the scores of past games. 

Consider another point. The student’s 
freshman year in college English is 
devoted to the development of his tech- 
nique in the writing of expository prose. 
Here, too, the primary instrument of 
learning is doing. The readings are 
secondary: They nourish the student by 
example, by inspiration, by enlargement 
of his thought; still, the final aim is to 
better his own writing, and to this end 
he writes and writes. For him to con- 
tinue to write in his sophomore English 
work would be simply a continuation of 
a method which he is accustomed to, 
which he understands, and of which he 
approves. From our own point of view 
there is another valuable increment, 
namely that we will increase the total 
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amount of writing our students do in 
the basic courses. Few of us, I think, 
are satisfied that the writing of the 
average college sophomore is all that 
it might be. 

To return to the objections, I antici- 
pate that some teachers may protest 
that they are not short-story writers, 
novelists, playwrights and poets. This 
can be readily conceded for most of us, 
but it reflects in no way upon our com- 
petence. After all, our students aren’t 
either. To put it less frivolously, we are 
probably at least as good writers as they 
are, with the very important addition 
that we bring to literature an analyti- 
cal ability and a wealth of background 
which our students certainly do not 
have. The notion that the teacher must 
have more talent than the pupil is so 
obviously preposterous in its applica- 
tion to painting and music that we never 
entertain it. Why should the fallacy 
persist about writing? In any case, our 
object here is not primarily to teach 
our students to be creative writers, but 
to be readers of literature. None of us, 
I think, feels bashful about teaching the 
art of writing expository prose, yet 
some of us (judging from the prose 
one encounters in our professional 
journals) have still a lesson of our own 
to learn. This may be a disgrace, but it 
does not discredit us as teachers. Every 
piano teacher cannot be a Serkin or a 
Horowitz. Conversely, not every great 
pianist is a great piano teacher. 

If for some of us our training is 
deficient at all, I suspect it will be in the 
field of practical criticism. The best way 
I know to remedy such a deficiency, if 
it exists, is to teach a course like this. 
It is a refreshing and educational ex- 
perience, for student and teacher alike, 
to deal with literature not only as a 
thing which has been done, but as a 
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thing to do. When a student presents a 
story for criticism, your job as a 
teacher is not to say that it is good, 
bad or middling. Rather, you will be 
obliged to perceive that there is a cer- 
tain kind of difficulty involved, a struc- 
tural problem, and here, and in this way, 
the story loses itself. Moreover—you 
must tell your students—the James 
Joyce and Katherine Mansfield stories 
in our anthologies each, in different 
ways, are solutions to this very problem. 
The student then may begin to get some 
notion of how his story ought to be 
revised. Incidentally—except that this 
has been our prime and devious purpose 
from the start—he will read those 
stories keenly and knowingly, with ad- 
miration and pleasure. 

I can understand why a teacher with 
small experience in practical criticism 
would approach this course with some 
misgivings. I can assure him, from my 
own experience and that of many 
others, that if he alloys his humility 
with confidence he will learn a great 
deal as he goes along. He has already 
undergone the same process of self-edu- 
cation in teaching Freshman Composi- 
tion, so why assume that he cannot 
learn anything else? 

There is one principal objection left, 
I think, and that is that the students will 
devote so much of their energies to 
writing that they will read very little 
literature. The statement is partly true. 
Put more accurately, the case is that 
we will demand less reading. At the 
same time, there will be a great deal of 
suggested reading under the stimulus of 
particular problems as they arise. More 
than that, there is a constant demand 
from individual students for guidance 
into particular fields of interest. This 
means that some students will read less, 
some more than they do under the pres- 
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ent dispensation. Not only that, but not 
every student is going to read quite the 
same things—though there will be, of 
course, a common core. 

I see nothing wrong with this. Cer- 
tainly it matters little whether they read 
one good book or another. As things 
stand now we commonly re-shuffle our 
required readings every year or so. As 
for quantity, it seems to me that no 
amount of dutiful, undelighted reading 
will ever persuade any of our students 
that literature is for him. But let us 
suppose that once—say just once—a 
poem opened out for him, struck him 
home, became an important experience. 
There is a chance that that man, after 
he graduates and becomes deeply cush- 
ioned in business, domesticity and TV 
—there is a fighting chance that that 
man may read a book. If so, we have 
done a job. 

What we are trying to bring about 
in our students is a kind of illumina- 
tion. Some have had it before they 
come to us, some never will. We worry 
about the others, mainly. How do we 
get to them, make them see what we 
see, feel what we feel? For some years 
now, and from many quarters, we have 
been told how not to do it. Footnotes 
are escapism; paraphrase is murder; 
literary history is irrelevant ; biography 
is bosh. The poem, we are told, must 
be taught as the poem, and only the 
poem is the poem. 

Excellent doctrine, but how does one 
do this? Let us look in at our young 
instructor, the Miltonist. He is teaching 
“Lycidas” to his sophomore class—his 
only one. He rubs his hands in glee, 
for he is doing what he has been trained 
to do. He can bring to bear his knowl- 
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edge of metrics, linguistics, polemics, 


biography, theology, history, philoso- — 


phy, and the latest encyclicals from the 
New Critics. At the moment, he is ex- 
plaining the several interpretations of 
the two-handed engine. We quietly 
close the door and tiptoe away, shaking 
our heads. No, he is not talking about 
the poem, he is talking around it. 

I sympathize with the young instruc- 
tor. Given his tools, it is pretty hard 
to do the job any other way. We tend 
to talk about what we have learned 
about the poem rather than what the 
poem is for us. It has been observed 
that poets talking about poetry don’t 
sound at all like professors talking 
about poetry. There may be some sig- 
nificance in this. 

We must not forget that literature is 
always the writer’s experience before 
it becomes the reader’s experience. We 
must become the writer in order to be 
the reader. Can you read “An Essay On 
Man” and not be, for a time, Alexander 
Pope? 

The immediacy and presence of a 
poem is the only important thing about 
it. An ancient bit of pottery, held lov- 
ingly and knowingly in the hand of a 
potter today is relished for what it is. 
Time and place and circumstance are 
curiosities, but the clay is real, and 
through it one craftsman speaks to an- 
other. 

Let this, then, be the key to our teach- 
ing: to give our students their lumps 
of clay to mold, to initiate them first 
into the fraternity of makers, and then, 
after they belong, to allow them, as a 
privilege, to fondle a few fine speci- 
mens. 
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be RECENT years many instructors in 
English have become increasingly in- 
terested in the ever-accumulating prob- 
lems of teaching literature to under- 
graduate students majoring in other 
fields. Fewer of these students now 
elect English courses than formerly. 
Some of this “falling off” is un- 
doubtedly a result of the materialism 
of the present age; but some of it may 
spring from our own faults and failings 
as disseminators of culture and hence 
may lie within our power to remedy. 
To stimulate a good response from stu- 
dents majoring in literature is easy; to 
interest most of the other students very 
deeply in literary study is more difficult 
nowadays, especially to interest them 
in the usual courses now offered. Never- 
theless, I have a growing belief that 
there are specific ways in which more 
can be done to enhance the study of 
literature for general students. There 
is a good chance, I think, that this re- 
sult can be accomplished with courses 
whose content is selected on the basis 
of a different principle from that of the 
prevailing “period” course, survey, or 
course devoted to the works of a single 
great writer.” 

*For example, see Professor John R. Adams’ 
interesting article, “Literature for Everybody,” 
College English, XV (February, 1954). 

* This publication has resulted from studies 
undertaken by the author during his tenure of 
a Faculty Fellowship granted by The Fund for 


the Advancement of Education (established by 
the Ford Foundation) to enable him to broaden 
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The plan which I propose as a remedy 
may be called the initiating of “courses 
for export,” that is, for “export” to 
other academic departments—courses 
designed especially for their students 
and planned to win the approval of their 
faculties. This plan would not neces- 
sitate a multiplicity of offerings; only 
two or three additional courses would 
be necessary, and our standard courses 
would continue without change or inter- 
ruption. I wish to make suggestions here 
for two of these “courses for export” 
envisioned as general electives for two 
particular groups of students in their 
junior year. Other upperclassmen with 
junior standing, including English ma- 
jors, might also be allowed to enrol if 
their programs of study permit. 

One elective could be constructed for 
students in history, political science, 
government, economics, social science, 
and journalism, all of whom constitute 
a group sufficiently homogeneous to be 
considered together for the purpose at 
hand. The primary reading assign- 
ments should include, for the most 
part, selections from writers who can 
appeal to these particular students 
through subject matter related to their 


his qualifications for college teaching. It repre- 
sents the independent work of the author, how- 
ever, and he is solely responsible for it. Reading 
lists for the courses suggested, after further 
revision, will be offered by the author for pub- 
lication or mimeographed for distribution to 
interested colleagues. 
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major fields of study or through read- 
ings treating the abiding problems and 
interests of man in literary media which 
present no insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the thought content and the 
reader. The point of view in selecting 
readings should be distinctly non-liter- 
ary and non-aesthetic; no selection 
should be included for its beauty alone 
or for its importance to literary history, 
although many works included will 
inevitably possess the highest aesthetic 
qualities. This point of view, if ruth- 
lessly and imaginatively applied in the 
selection of material, would lead to the 
organization of a course of readings 
bearing pointedly on the vital areas of 
modern thought which are of undeni- 
able interest to non-literary students. 
Especially pertinent would be selections 
from writers like Thomas More, Eras- 
mus, Hobbes, Harrington, Milton, 
Locke, Swift, Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Condorcet, Tom Paine, Wil- 
liam Godwin, Jeremy Bentham, Robert 
Owen, John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, 
Arnold, Newman, Ruskin, Walt Whit- 
man, and Sir Henry Maine. The social 
and political writers among these often 
throw as much light on the nature of 
man as on the nature of society and on 
their interrelationship. The course 
should boldly exclude belles-lettres re- 
mote from these students’ spheres of 
intellectual and spiritual development. 
We should not be worried about what 
we omit, but only about the undeniable 
worth and fitness and interrelation of 
what we include. Our aim should be 
single, undivided, and pointed: to add 
as much as possible to the student’s 
stock of ideas concerning human na- 
ture and human society ; that is, to build 
up his bases for continued thinking on 
the subject. 

The following questions may serve as 
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criteria for selecting individual read- 
ings for the course: 

(1) Is the selection within the present 
intellectual grasp of these students, 
or, at least, not hopelessly above it? 

(2) Does the selection cling round a well- 
conceived nucleus or central frame- 
work of ideas? Does it relate to other 
readings in an undeniable way? 

As to this matter, the readings could 
be focused and juxtaposed so as to 
allow students to discover for them- 
selves some of the subtleties of human 
nature which they have previously ig- 
nored; to examine man’s long search 
for liberal institutions amidst social 
stability; to understand the complica- 
tion of that quest because of the rise of 
the masses ; and to comprehend the chief 
developments that led to the present di- 
vided world. The course need in no 
sense be made doctrinaire in order to 
foster and deepen the students’ belief 
in American ideals, as it will surely do; 
various points of view can be repre- 
sented and examined, and the resulting 
adherence to these ideals will be from 
intellectual conviction rather than from 
political partisanship. Most of the selec- 
tions will deal with the great underlying 
ideas and conceptions that transcend the 
doctrinaire and dogmatic. Arrangement 
should be generally chronological, al- 
though strict chronology may be set 
aside to allow juxtaposition of strongly 
contrasted points of view. Some of the 
greatest poetry will fit into the pattern, 
and in this framework of assignments 
it will probably convince some students 
for the first time that poets are con- 
cerned with the fundamental questions 
of human affairs. 

Such a course would have viability, 


Charles I. Patterson teaches at Ala- 
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and it would be teachable to a high de- 
gree; in fact, it would almost teach it- 
self. It would give the student first- 
hand contact with basic texts in the 
literature of thought, not a pedagogue’s 
rehash of the ideas therein. Further- 
more, this kind of course would violate 
no securely established academic princi- 
ple, for “period” courses in English 
literature for the general student have 
fallen into disrepute in most American 
colleges. Since we have not yet evolved 
their successors, this type of offering 
might help to fill a real need and meet 
with marked success, stimulating stu- 
dents to read more and to develop 
vigorous intellectual curiosity. In or- 
ganizing such a course, we would be 
simply pushing certain present trends 
to their full, logical limits. College 
teachers of history, social science, gov- 
ernment, economics and journalism 
have voiced approval of the idea. 
There is perhaps some kinship here 
to courses in general education now 
offered at Harvard and Columbia; but, 
after attending classes in some of those 
regularly given at Harvard, and after 
examining reading lists, I have found 
none that markedly resemble the course 
proposed here. The new courses at 
these great universities are accomplish- 
ing much, and they point in a direction 
that may be a fruitful one. But if we 
are to do our utmost to help humanity 
—with its masses now rapidly emerg- 
ing into conscious political life—to re- 
tain in wide currency the simple but 
indispensable belief that ideas and the 
life of the mind are more important 
than things, we must evolve in all col- 
leges more courses that will successfully 
transmit the vitally significant thought 
in Western culture to a wider range of 
students than we are reaching at pres- 
ent. By means of the selection and 
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grouping of texts in a few new courses, 
we can accomplish something toward 
this result, I believe, without damage 
to the aesthetic aspects of literary study 
or to our traditional attitudes toward 
it. 

Recent developments in the publish- 
ing industry largely solve the problem 
of availability of texts. A great many 
of those indicated here are now avail- 
able at very low cost in the various 
inexpensive, paper-bound reprints that 
have flourished during the last few 
years. Students can purchase an exten- 
sive list of these with the same amount 
of money usually spent for texts in an 
English course. Other desirable read- 
ings for the present purpose can be 
obtained in several anthologies, and 
some selections not thus obtainable can 
be placed on reserve for reading in the 
library. 

For another group of students, in- 
cluding chiefly those in the pure and 
applied sciences, a second course could 
deal with the literature of science from 
1500 to 1900, or later with suitable 
principles of selection and organiza- 
tion operating in this different sphere. 
By literature of science I mean both 
the scientific writings which have con- 
tributed markedly to Western thought 
and also the works of men of letters 
who took account of the import of de- 
velopments in science. Readings for the 
course should be chosen from the writ- 
ings of men like Bacon, Newton,’ Play- 
fair, Cuvier, Lyell, Chambers, Wallace, 
Darwin, Faraday, Herbert Spencer, and 


* Although much of Newton’s work is too 
technical for the general reader and is in Latin 
anyway, his Preface and General Scholium to 
the Principia (in translation) make stirring 
reading indeed, as do his letters, and these docu- 
ments acquaint us with a man quite different 
from the Newton suggested by successors dis- 
cussing what they termed “the philosophy of Mr. 
Newton.” 
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Thomas Henry Huxley. Some of these 
men wrote a fine prose style, worthy of 
study in its own right. Poetry from 
Donne, Milton, Butler, Thomson, Aken- 
side, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Meredith, and Hardy would fit into 
the pattern, as would a few novels, 
adding variety to the whole. This would 
be no technical history of science, but 
it would afford an insight into the re- 
actions of man’s mind before the un- 
folding mysteries of the universe, a 
view of the age-old conflict between 
orthodoxy and free agency, a deeper 
understanding of the temper of mind 
of the great scientists, and a fuller 
knowledge of the impact of science 
upon ethical, social, and_ political 
thought. Most students know little of 
these matters because educators have 
not provided an opportunity for the 
study of them. This course would pro- 
vide that opportunity, at least in part, 
and would perhaps appeal to a wider 
group than the students to whom it is 
addressed. Some majors in English, 
desiring a fuller knowledge of the 
secular movement in literature than is 
afforded in period courses, would prob- 
ably enroll; and their presence in the 
class would help to lessen the existing 
gulf between students in the sciences 
and students in the humanities—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

In anticipation of probable objec- 
tions, it should be stressed that the in- 
itiation of these courses is distinctly not 
intended as a further step in the com- 
partmentation of knowledge and the 
specialization of curricula. On the con- 
trary, it is intended as an effort to lead 
students away from compartmentation 
and specialization—to lead them by 
beginning with them where they are, 
on ground which is somewhat familiar 
to them, and then conducting them as 


far as possible toward the high plateau 
where all great disciplines converge. 
The idea envisioned is not less intel- 
lectual effort on their part, but more; 
not lower scholastic standards, but 
higher standards, for in these courses 
more real achievement can be expected 
and demanded. The degree of difficulty 
alone which a course presents to stu- 
dents is no indication of high standards 
of a meaningful sort; to students ut- 
terly unprepared for it, ordinary fresh- 
man composition presents an impossibly 
high barrier which they cannot sur- 
mount. These courses would not con- 
stitute a “surrender” in our battle to 
humanize and spiritualize present-day 
students, so worshipful of the practical, 
so fascinated with gadgets; the plan is 
not an attempt to cut literature down 
and “sell it short.” It is an effort to 
make literature loom larger than ever 
in their thoughts by concentrating on 
the best writers who can speak to them 
with conviction. It is an effort to lead 
them into greater respect for books 
by centering at first on books indisput- 
ably worthy of their respect and capable 
of winning it. To make our best effort 
to accomplish this result, with all its 
inevitable benefits to us all, we should 
be willing to give up temporarily some 
of the fine lyrics of the Renaissance, 
the delightful humor of Addison, the 
linked sweetness long drawn out of 
Spenser, the neatly packed couplets of 
Pope, and the odes of Keats—at least 
in these courses. It is true that one of 
the chief objectives of literature is to 


give pleasure, but we should ask our- 


selves earnestly whether we are think- 
ing of our students’ pleasure or our 
own when we raise this cry. By sharing 
some of their points of view in the be- 
ginning, we may find ourselves more 
successful in inducing them to extend 
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their range and share our points of view 
in the end. 

I firmly believe that courses such as 
these suggested here would lead many 
students to derive greater pleasure and 
enjoyment, as well as profit, from the 
study of literature. At first, only the 
best students from other departments 
would be sufficiently interested to en- 
roll. Whatever their imperfections as 
students of literature, they do have an 
inchoate sense for value. I have known 
sophomores in economics and account- 
ing to warm up mightily to the Canter- 
bury Tales, Hamlet, Paradise Lost, and 
Donne’s lyrics; and I have admired 
their puzzled effort to make sense out 
of Pope’s conception of evil. After a 
course of readings selected especially 
for them in their junior year and de- 
signed to add to their intellectual de- 
velopment in a definite and well-planned 
way, these non-literary students will 
probably elect more of our standard 
offerings, and they will then be better 
students in these traditional courses— 
more fully aware of the worth and 
value of our literary tradition and disci- 
pline, and more able to discern keenly, 
to appraise critically, to discuss eagerly, 
to enjoy deeply. 

The addition of these two courses to 
the roster of those customarily given in 
English will be an unmistakable evi- 
dence that we are making a concrete 
effort to serve the wider needs of the 
college or university of which we are 
a part. At the same time, we will be in- 
creasing our own “volume of business” 


and reaching a wider range of students 
without any risk whatever of losing 
any that we already have. Since we 
have much to gain and nothing to lose 
from the effort, some such plan as this 
for extending our services and sharing 
with more students the spiritual wealth 
of great literature is surely worth a 
trial. We should make the effort, and 
indeed every other that holds any prom- 
ise of success in an undertaking so 
important to the whole human fam- 
ily.— 


Then, though (too weak to tread the ways 
of truth) 

This age fall back to old idolatry, 

Though men return to servitude as fast 

As the tide ebbs, to ignominy and shame, 

By nations sink together, we shall still 

Find solace—knowing what we have learnt 
to know, 

Rich in true happiness if allowed to be 

Faithful alike in forwarding a day 

Of firmer trust, joint labourers in the work 

(Should Providence such grace to us vouch- 
safe) 

Of their deliverance, surely yet to come... . 

What we have loved, 

Others will love, and we will teach them 
how; 

Instruct them how the mind of man be- 
comes 

A thousand times more beautiful than the 
earth 

On which he dwells, above this frame of 
things 

(Which ’mid all revolution in the hopes 

And fears of men, doth still remain un- 
changed ) 

In beauty exalted, as it is itself 

Of quality and fabric more devine.‘ 


*William Wordsworth, The Prelude (1850 
text), the concluding lines. 
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The Departmental Magazine 


The publishing of student-written pa- 
pers in a special “literary magazine” or 
“departmental quarterly” for campus cir- 
culation has long been a laudable—and pet 
—project of English departments. The 
mortality rate for these publications is 
somewhat high because of such factors 
as rising printing costs, lack of sufficient 
sales to cover expenses, and faculty fa- 
tigue. Fortunately the birth rate is also 
high and these little magazines are still 
to be found in gratifying numbers. 

Six years ago, believing that there 
would be value in “printing up” a collec- 
tion of student-written papers from time 
to time, the Department of Rhetoric at the 
University of Minnesota began to publish 
Samplings. Our experience with this bit 
of departmental journalism has convinced 
us that the time, money and energies de- 
voted to it have been an academically 
sound investment and that one of the chief 
values of such a publication lies in its 
usefulness as an aid to the classroom 
teacher. 

A description of Samplings may be of 
interest both to English departments which 
already have a publication (and would 
enjoy a comparison) and to English de- 
partments which may contemplate begin- 
ning—or reviving—a departmental publi- 
cation. 

First it should be stated that we do not 
teach a course in journalism within our 
department; therefore, the publishing of 
Samplings is the responsibility of a faculty 
member who plans each issue and, with 
the help of other teachers in the depart- 
ment, selects the material to be used. 
Because the magazine is to serve primarily 
as a teaching aid, we feel that the faculty 
is better qualified than a student staff 


would be to know what material will be 
best for our purposes. Staff members who 
teach writing courses or have any written 
work in their classes channel all “likely 
looking” papers to the editor, together 
with their comments as to why they be- 
lieve each piece being submitted might 
perform a service if included in the next 
issue, 

As its name implies, our magazine sam- 
ples the work of our students, selection 
of student-written papers being made on 
two criteria: 


1. The selection of papers should indicate 
the various kinds of writing done in 
our classes—research papers, articles 
for professional journals, descriptive 
writing, fiction, etc—and even a few 
impromptu papers written in class. 

. The selection should offer a wide 
sampling of the quality of work our 
students are doing. This means that 
work written by freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors and seniors will be used in each 
issue. It also means that the quality will 
range from the “just acceptable” to 
the very good. 


The first of these two criteria requires 
but little amplification. In addition to pro- 
viding as many types of writing as possi- 
ble, we also try to give representation, 
through choice of subject matter, to the 
many departments within our college. For 
example, in any issue of Samplings, we 
may have a term paper on “Nutrition in 
Geriatrics” by a home economics major ; 
a descriptive paper on “Patrolling the 
Western Forests by Air” by a forestry 
major who has spent a summer doing just 
that ; or an article on “The Controversary 
between American and Danish Dairymen” 
by a dairy products major. Creative writ- 
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ing, in the form of fiction, essays, reviews 
and criticism, and narratives of personal 
experience, balances the more utilitarian 
writing. 

The second criterion, that of providing 
a wide range of quality, needs some en- 
largement. It is not the purpose of our 
publication to present “A” papers only. In 
order that the samplings may be more 
representative, papers that have been rated 
a good deal below the. sacred “A” are also 
included. If the writer of a “D” paper has 
said something new, or something old in 
a new way, his paper, too, is considered 
by the editor. Before coming up for con- 
sideration for publishing in Samplings, 
the “D” paper has already been in the 
hands of a faculty member, the errors 
have been indicated, suggestions for im- 
provement have been made, and the stu- 
dent writer has been given an opportunity 
to re-work his paper. 

A third criterion, not listed above but 
implied throughout this paper, is that of 
serviceability for the classroom teacher. If 
a paper illustrates a point which a teacher 
may want to make or contains examples 
which may help a student writer, the paper 
is eligible for inclusion. 


Printing and Distribution: 


Published once each quarter, Samplings 
is produced by the “multilith” process, a 
printing method which gives sharp repro- 
duction of the original stencil and is eco- 
nomical to use, the average issue costing 
about twenty cents per copy. The cost of 
printing is carried by our departmental 
supplies budget. Two of the chief drains 
upon this budget have long been for 
mimeographed materials for classroom use 
and for the acquirement of audio-visual 
equipment and materials. We find our 
expenditures for Samplings to be among 
the wisest we can make, for the finished 
product is a distinctly helpful classroom 
tool and might well be classified as a visual 
aid to instruction. Perhaps, by selling the 
magazine through campus sales campaigns 
and by soliciting advertising for each 
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issue, some revenue might be obtained, but 
it is our belief that the amount of time 
which a salaried faculty member would 
have to spend supervising these commer- 
cial activities would negate any income 
obtained. 

Copies of the magazine are distributed 
to each student in the department, to in- 
terested faculty members—especially ad- 
visors—in other departments, and to 
those administrators who are directly con- 
cerned with instruction. A sufficient num- 
ber of copies is also kept on file in the 
Rhetoric office, available for classroom use 
at any time. 


Uses: 


Since every student can be provided 
with a copy of Samplings, its usefulness 
in the classroom is considerable. Some of 
the work which we believe the magazine 
performs for us is the following: 


1. When writing assignments are made, 
it saves time for the teacher to be able 
to indicate examples of the type of 
paper that is expected. 

2. Classroom discussion of writing prob- 
lems and techniques is more meaning- 
ful when student-written examples are 
at hand. True, examples of excellent 
writing, done by famous writers, are 
available in text books (and we use 
them plentifully, too), but we have 
found that the student critics approach 
the writing done by other students with 
little of the apathetic acceptance which 
often accompanies their approach to 
the renowned author whose works they 
automatically assume to be painfully 
flawless. Incidentally, while examining 
the writing of other students, the un- 
dergraduate critic seems to learn how 
to be candid yet tactful. 

3. Samplings, we think, helps to establish 
in the student’s mind the concept of a 
“reading audience” with whom he is 
trying to communicate through his 
own writing. His own experience as a 
reader of student papers appears to 
sharpen his awareness of the need for 
good writing. 

It is easy to find or fabricate stu- 
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dent comments when one wants to 
prove a point, but the following re- 
mark, actually made, explains the stu- 
dent attitude: “I always considered my 
written work a dull secret shared 
by me and my English teacher. I never 
thought of my writing as a way to 
really communicate with a reader. But 
after we examined some Samplings in 
class, I got the idea that one has to 
express himself clearly and well in 
order to be understood and approved 
even by the other students.” 

4. Although plagiarism has never been a 
serious problem on our campus, we be- 
lieve that Samplings has helped to 
bring about its almost complete dis- 
appearance. A student’s knowing that 
his written work might be used in 
Samplings, and would therefore come 
under the watchful eyes of his many 
teachers and classmates, seems to have 
made the thought of “borrowing with- 
out giving credit” a worthless risk. 


Special Features: 


Samplings has no hard-and-fast for- 
mat, so that from time to time it is possi- 
ble to present “special features” within it. 
One such special feature was the inclusion 
of an outline for a talk, prepared by a 


and the Professor of English 


I started work on my doctor’s degree in 
the late 1930’s at a conservative Mid- 
western university and it was not until 
then (so it happened) that the English 
department appointed its first full-time 
specialist in American literature. It was 
as recent, relatively, as that. Edwards, 
Franklin, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Whitman, Twain all had surely been dead 
long enough ago to be academically re- 
spectable. Yet I had the feeling that the 
English department believed it was taking 
a bold, affirmative step. If American lit- 
erature was given only rather belated 
recognition, we can be comforted by the 
fact that English literature had its strug- 
gles too. It took the coming of the 20th 
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student in a speech class, together with 
a transcript of his talk as he actually 
delivered it. Another feature appeared 
in our Spring 1953 issue, when a section 
was devoted to the remarks of faculty 
members—from departments other than 
Rhetoric—on the practical importance of 
learning to write well. On several occa- 
sions we have presented groups of three 
or four papers, all written on the same 
assignment, the various treatments of the 
same topic helping to make clear to stu- 
dents that there are a number of ways by 
which the same writing problems can be 
solved. 

In conclusion, we in the Rhetoric de- 
partment know that the plan of our publi- 
cation is not totally original, that few of 
our attitudes and beliefs concerning the 
purpose of such a publication are unique, 
and that the uses to which such a maga- 
zine can be put were not first discovered 
by us. But Samplings, adapted as it is to 
meet our needs, seems to perform the 
work that is cut out for it and thus its 
continuation looks assured. 

Donald Z. Woods 
St. Paul Campus 
University of Minnesota 


century to give English literature at 
Oxford University something that ap- 
proached the status of the literatures of 
Greece and Rome. For both English and 
American literature in general, status has 
been gained in the face of suspicion if not 
outright hostility. Now the same thing 
holds true for American Studies. 

The programs in American Civilization 
are the newest of academic developments. 
As such, they find themselves assailed on 
several sides. But I think it is important 
for all of us to distinguish between the 
hostility which is based on that normal 
aversion to newness which characterizes 
our profession and that which is based on 
a frank conflict in aims. For American 
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Studies the most clear-cut opposition to 
its aims, within the English departments, 
comes from the New Critics. It is of 
course one manifestation of the long 
struggle between the historical and the 
formal critic. Actually each critic can 
learn something from the other, and it is 
also worth reminding ourselves that one 
person can apply the principles of both his- 
torical and formal criticism. Nevertheless, 
here is a friction point which must be re- 
gretted but can be understood. 

However, to those of my colleagues who 
are simply, and understandably, suspicious 
of something new (with in fact a rather 
ambiguous title to it) or who have not 
bothered to investigate the nature of 
American Studies, I should like to say 
a few words. My thesis is that both what 
seem to me to be the major aim and the 
major method of American Studies have 
much to recommend them. 

The aim is to paint a more compre- 
hensive picture of this country’s past and 
present than has been painted before. That 
we will be betrayed into cultural national- 
ism by attempting it is the objection most 
frequently offered. The fear it springs 
out of is easy to comprehend but it 
has so far been unfounded—and alertness 
will keep it that way. I know of only a 
single case where an institution has per- 
verted American Studies to promote 110 
percent nationalism, and that is in a pri- 
vately-supported college in the deep South. 
In the last six months one more case 
seems to have appeared, this time in a 
Western university ; but it is too early to 
be sure, and I earnestly hope that I am 
wrong. Furthermore, such a conference as 
the one on Europe’s view of America to- 
day which the American Studies Associa- 
tion held at the Library of Congress not 
long ago illustrates the international in- 
terest which should, and does, mark the 
philosophy of many of our American 
Civilization programs. 

The major method we are using is 
interdisciplinary. We are trying to cut 
across departmental lines. The effort 
needed is often considerable but the long- 
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run gain is great. Today each discipline 
appears to speak its own language (or 
jargon) and to have its own peculiar 
point of view. Only someone who has 
labored in the interdisciplinary field can 
appreciate how high departmental barriers 
customarily are. 

This is the more unfortunate since each 
discipline has its shortcomings. The 
most tactful way to clear the path for 
American Studies is not, I realize, by 
making brash generalizations about what 
each department lacks; yet in terms of 
this particular occasion it may be the most 
illuminating. 

What are the shortcomings that an 
interdisciplinary method can help to mini- 
mize? For the professor of English they 
are the extremisms which make up part, 
though only part, of the New Criticism. 
For the professor of history they are his 
portentously announced theory that history 
contains all knowledge and his day-by-day 
practice which sees him concentrating on 
political or military history—and leaving 
vast areas claimed but not explored. All 
culture, he asserts, is within his domain; 
but his favorite topic is still Abraham 
Lincoln and the Civil War. For the pro- 
fessor of sociology they include his naive 
disregard of history, indeed his contempt 
for the past. I myself would be much in- 
terested in reading a professional soci- 
ologist’s reconstruction of a typical New 
England village a century ago; but no one 
has done the job. For the professor of 
political science they are at one extreme 
his love of political theory and at the other 
his contention that politics must always 
be a dirty business. And so on; but per- 
haps these examples are enough. 

We can all learn from one another in 
an American Studies program. I have sug- 
gested a few of the shortcomings that the 
programs should help to overcome, but 
I want to add one more which is especially 
important for us in English departments 
because it concerns communication. That 
one is private language. We will talk and 
write with less of it if we have to do so for 
a wider audience. Our colleagues in his- 
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tory, sociology, fine arts, anthropology, 
and the rest will require us to address them 
without a surplus of technical terms, with- 
out jargon, or they will not listen. And 
they in turn will have to speak more clearly 
and plainly too. 

This academic public, made up of other 
departments than our own, is a step—in 
terms of lucidity—on the way to that gen- 
eral public which we should certainly try 
to address professionally but almost never 
do. After all the deductions for the com- 
monplace have been made, it remains true 
that the academic man fails to communi- 
cate with the man in the street as he 
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should. He must, if we are to survive the 
McCarthys, the McCarrans, and the 
Reeces, with their gross distortions of 
truth. Here, through improved communi- 
cation, American Studies can perform an- 
other service. 

The American Studies movement is 
still very young, and because it is young 
it is flexible. If our colleagues in the de- 
partments of English will give us their 
attention and their counsel, we can shape 
a movement of unusual worth. 

Carl Bode 


University of Maryland 


Macaulay as Teacher 


The defects of Macaulay’s style are well 
known. Macaulay overplays every rhetori- 
cal device so much that eventually the 
reader staggers under his barrage of repe- 
tition and parallelism, balance and antithe- 
sis, allusion and climax. When the sound 
overpowers the sense, his oratorical ca- 
dence becomes specious. In short, at times 
he speaks so loud that the reader cannot 
hear what he says. 

Nevertheless, the rhetorical devices 
which Macaulay illustrates so clearly are 
those which we urge students to use—in 
moderation. They are the devices which all 
good writers use. During the Second 
World War John Steinbeck wrote a book, 
Bombs Away, describing the training of 
the crew of a bomber. In the closing para- 
graphs of the book he presented the bom- 
ber and its fully trained crew at night, 
member now of a squadron ready to take 
off across the Atlantic for missions 
against the enemy. 

Critics wrote that the last sentence of 
Bombs Away was worth the entire book. 
The last paragraph of Bombs Away reads 
as follows: 


The thundering ships took off one behind 
the other. At 5,000 feet they made their 
formation. The men sat quietly at their 
stations, their eyes fixed. And the deep 
growl of the engines shook the air, shook 
the world, shook the future. 


Macaulay would have felt at home in the 
parrellelism, repetition, and climax of that 
last sentence. 

Sir Winston Churchill honors the Eng- 
lish sentence for the noble creation it can 
be. Everyone knows that he is a statesman 
who writes his own speeches. Everyone 
knows that the world owes a debt to his 
war speeches. Whether or not Churchill 
owes a specific debt to the style of Macau- 
lay, he uses Macaulayesque devices. To 
take a few famous phrases: 


We shall go on to the end, we shall fight 
in France, we shall fight on the seas and 
oceans, we shall fight with growing con- 
fidence and growing strength in the air, we 
shall defend our Island, whatever the cost 
may be, we shall fight on the beaches, we 
shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills; we shall never surrender— 


Granted that Macaulay is not likely to 
achieve the immediacy and the passion 
that these phrases of Churchill’s achieve 
nor the imaginative picture of a people 
retreating doggedly to the hills, where they 
fight, their backs to the wall—granted all 
this, Macaulay would have felt at home in 
the repetition, parallelism, and climax of 
the phrases. 

Because of what I know will be gained, 
I assign students in composition an imita- 
tion of Macaulay. I put into their hands 
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mimeographed copies of those famous 
passages from The History of England 
which characterize the Puritans, as well as 
the account of the Black Hole from The 
Life of Robert Lord Clive and the de- 
scription of the journey of Christian from 
the review of Southey’s edition of Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

The students are easily stirred to inter- 
est. In fact, they reel under the melodrama 
of the Black Hole. A few words on the 
English Civil War, on the Stuarts and the 
Cavaliers, a few words recalling the life 
and way of early American Puritans, fill 
in the background for an understanding 
of Macaulay’s Puritan. Whatever the sins 
of Macaulay may be, when read aloud, 
he secures the tribute of attention. Every 
class falls silent as it listens to the ebb and 
flow of rhythm and idea in the passages I 
have mentioned. 

The passages are studied until the stu- 
dent can recognize for himself balance, 
repetition, periodic sentences, antithesis, 
parallelism, and climax. Even the most 
recalcitrant student of composition, even 
the most obtuse student who does not 
respond to simple elements of style, can- 
not fail to notice these devices. If he 
misses parallelism in one sentence, he will 
run very shortly into ten other instances 
of parallelism. Macaulay has, indeed, the 
defects of his virtues. But these defects 
are golden for teaching purposes. 

Then the students are asked to imitate 
a passage. The subjects given can be seen 
in the type of subject chosen: The Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, The Professor, The Fresh- 
man, The Flying Tigers, The Athlete, Joe 
Louis, Jim Thorpe, The Fighting Irish. 
The result is not a mere parody. I quote 
below two short excerpts from themes 
and one rather sustained effort. 


JIM THORPE 


Jim Thorpe was a man whose mind and 
body had developed a peculiar character 
from his regular participation in sporting 
events and his daily contemplation of ath- 
letic records. Not content with acknowledg- 
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ing the limitations of the human frame, he 
habitually broke those records and made 
routs of those events. For him no vault was 
too high, no fence too far, no field too long, 
no man too good. If he was unacquainted 
with philosophers and poets, he was familiar 
with sporting rules. If his name was not on 
the society page, it was in the sports sections 
from coast to coast. If his steps were unac- 
companied by king and tycoon, legions of 
loyal fans hovered over him. He achieved 
no great book, no building, no painting, no 
industrial empire, but world famous records 
in baseball, in football, in track. 

Jim Thorpe was made up of two differ- 
ent men, the one calm, humble, slow-moving, 
dull; the other stormy, proud, swift, enthral- 
ling. He bowed to the will of the athletic 
commissioner; but he humbled the finest 
athletes. He was half-maddened by the com- 
mittee’s refusal to acknowledge his record- 
shattering Olympic performance. He heard 
the voices of his fans and the tempting 
whispers of the big-time promoters. Like 
Tecumseh, he fought for his own. Like 
Geronimo, he commanded respect. But when 
he took his turn at bat, when he lined up in 
the backfield, when he crouched at the start- 
ing line, these tumultuous workings of his 
soul had left no perceptible trace behind 
them. 

Such was Jim Thorpe. We forget his un- 
happy private life. We remember his public 
feats. Baseball has Babe Ruth; football, Red 
Grange; track, Bob Mathias. Every Ameri- 
can sport has Jim Thorpe. 


THE FLYING TIGERS 


We would speak first of the Flying Tigers, 
the most remarkable body of fighters, per- 
haps, which the world has ever produced. 
The unbelievable feats they have accom- 
plished are written in the pages of history. 
He that runs may read them; nor have there 
been wanting attentive and worshipful ob- 
servers to point them out. Their flying skill, 
their courage, their sacrifices for a down- 
trodden people, the devil-may-care zest with 
which they fought against terrible odds, 
were indeed good copy for newsmen. Those 
who roused the Chinese to resistance, who 
served as the Chinese Air Force for a series 
of eventful years, who formed from a non- 
descript collection of pilots the finest air 
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combat group the world has ever known, 
who shot from the skies the vaunted Japa- 
nese Imperial Air Force, who, in the few 
short years before the outbreak of World 
War II made the name of the Flying Tigers 
terrible to every Japanese airman on the 
face of the earth were not mere mercenary 
fighters. 
THE FRESHMAN 

If the freshman is unacquainted with the 
works of philosophers and poets, he is deep- 
ly read in the Rivet and Exponent. If his 
name is not found among the Gimlets, 
Reamers, or Gold Peppers, it is recorded in 
a professor’s class book. If his steps are not 
accompanied by a supercilious Senior, le- 
gions of ministering co-eds have charge over 
him. His palace is built on the third floor of 
the men’s residence hall; his green “pot” is 
a crown of recognition. On the “honoraries” 
and the “index,” on the professors and the 
deans, he looks down with contempt; for his 
freshman rating is an honorary of the high- 
est index and his future career is a dream 
of glory before which professors and deans 
fade away. 


The mimeographed copies are taken 
away, and the students write only one 


such theme. To write more could be fatal. 
Repeated assignments might bring to birth 
a classful of monstrous little Macaulays. 

The good results of this assignment are 
apparent in the writing of the students. 
Students who have never varied their sen- 
tence structure begin to do so. They de- 
velop loose and periodic sentences instead 
of monotonous compound sentences. They 
understand and use parallelism as they do 
after no other teaching. Students who 
normally stare at an allusion as though it 
were a seal in a bedroom undertake to use 
allusions themselves. 

Moreover, students continue to use such 
devices long after they have forgotten the 
particular names for the devices. They for- 
get the “tags.” Some weeks after the as- 
signment they are unable to state with 
complete accuracy: “This is parallelism” 
or “This is a sentence of climax.” But 
they are able to handle parallelism, able to 
write sentences of climax. They have ac- 
quired a skill by doing. 

Winifred Lynskey 
Purdue University 


TO ANY COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


Tell me, if just before the signal sounds, 

When two or three have straggled into class 
With carefree charm and laughter that resounds 
Within your heart—does something strive to pass 
Unmonitored beyond your shy reserve 

To mingle with their zest and naive ways, 

To share for just a breath their native nerve 
While in your ears an intermezzo plays? 

But with the scolding bell the dream has fled, 
And ghostlike on your soul the teacher palls. 
The stillborn words your timid heart had bred 
Unvoiced lie dead. A careworn conscience calls; 
Ashamed you hear the scornful reprimand : 
Erect and properly reserved you stand. 


SISTER DOROTHY MERCEDES 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, BROOKLYN 


To the Editors of “Cottece ENGLISH”: 


I should like to add a note to John T. 
Frederick’s interesting discussion of “Cos- 
tain and Company: The Historical Novel 
Today” in your April issue. Mr. Frederick 
calls attention to the structural strength 
of Costain’s novels and indicates several 
“common denominators” which his works 
possess: a unifying social theme, the 
single viewpoint through which the action 
is narrated, the physical imperfection and 
moral stamina of most of his heroes, the 
fidus Achates, etc. In describing these 
typical “Costain-isms,” Mr. Frederick 
might have added that the-basic structures 
of the three novels of the mid-forties 
(Ride with Me, The Black Rose, and The 
Moneyman) are so identical as to present 
an almost rigid pattern, the “period” ac- 
cidentals of which change, and that the 
pattern is very well adapted to display the 
social forces whose conflict Costain de- 
picts. This basic structure is also seen 
embryonically in his early book For My 
Great Folly, and certain aspects are pres- 
ent in High Towers and The Silver Chal- 
ice. 

The typical Costain plot concerns two 
representative brothers: one in tune with 
the conservative element of his age, often 
pompous, but successful; the other (Mr. 
Frederick’s “handicapped hero”) a “new 
man,” forward-thinking, socially hetero- 
dox, morally sensitive. These brothers are 
or have been rivals for the love of the 
same woman, who prefers the conserva- 
tive one, although she clearly does so for 
social or financial prestige. Meanwhile the 
hero has come under the spell of an 
historical personage (General Robert 
Thomas Wilson, Roger Bacon, Jacques 
Coeur), who, too, is ahead of his time and 
who is endeavoring to benefit an unforsee- 
ing, even an inimical age. Costain’s hero, 
inspired by Wilson, Bacon, or Coeur, 
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the Editor 


undertakes various reforms or “modern” 
enterprises which estrange him further 
from reactionary society. 

In the course of these adventures he 
meets and finally falls in love with a girl 
who is more adapted to the new world he 
is building than was his original self-in- 
terested beloved. In Ride with Me, it must 
be admitted that Gabrielle is the first, the 
forfeited, and the final love of Francis 
Ellery, but her involvement with Na- 
poleon has effectively re-oriented her. As 
Mr. Frederick remarks, ‘“‘Costain is not a 
merchant of sexual thrills ;” however, each 
heroine is in sexual danger: Gabrielle and 
Valerie from Napoleon and Charles VII, 
and Maryam from a series of men she 
encounters in her wanderings, the latter 
part of which re-tell the old story of the 
woman seeking her foreign lover across 
the world, knowing only his name. 

These romantic elements of each plot 
touch off or are integral parts of sweeping 
historical actions in which the historical 
personage encounters difficulties not en- 
tirely resolved for him, but from which the 
romantic leads emerge satisfactorily. In at 
least two of the novels there is a kind of 
coda—a last chapter, some years after the 
turbulent main action, in which the hero 
and his wife appear living quietly, af- 
fectionately. 

It would seem, then, that Costain has 
fused the Scott pattern of the historical 
novel, with its fictional lovers under the 
shadow of a great man and its introduc- 
tion of legendary material, with that of 
Bulwer-Lytton, whose major historical 
works, as their titles (The Last Days of 
Pompeii, Rienzi, The Last of the Trib- 
unes, The Last of the Barons) suggest, 
are preoccupied with a conflict between old 
and new forces. 


JANE W. STEDMAN 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by the 
NCTE Committee on Current English Usage’ 


Q. What do you think the status of de- 
times is? J. O. H. 


A. From a reading of nearly fourteen 
thousand pages, including twentieth cen- 
tury American novels, plays, critical 
works, books on language, and periodi- 
cals, the word betimes appeared only 
once: in Theodore Dreiser’s novel Jenny 
Gerhart (1926): “Many were the hours 
in which she had rocked her younger 
brothers and sisters to sleep, singing 
wholeheartedly betimes and dreaming far 
dreams” (p. 16). It did not occur once 
in a large number of radio, television, 
screen and stage productions, where the 
spoken word counts. On the other hand, 
the modern equivalent at times occurred 
four times, three times in formal written 
English and once on television (in the 
dialogue in a play). From this evidence 
one would conclude that betimes has be- 
come archaic, being replaced by its latest 
developed meaning at times, used cur- 
rently (though infrequently) in culti- 
vated speech and writing. M. M., B. 


Q. Is there a preference between til] and 
until? Is there a special position for each? 
B. 


A. Till and until are not distinguishable 
in meaning and are used interchangeably. 
Rhythm and euphony, stylistic require- 
ments, and habit seem to be the factors 
entering into the choice. Till is an older 
word, coming to us from Old English, 
whereas until entered the language in the 
Middle English period by putting together 

* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 


Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John J. Win- 
burne, Harlen M. Adams. 


un—(Scandinavian, as in unto with the 
meaning “up to”) and Old English til. 
Even though it is a late comer, compara- 
tively speaking, in counting the instances 
of the two words in 1388 pages from Life, 
Newsweek, Time, and Look in addition 
to a book of criticism, until was found 
in 65.7% of the cases and till in 26.8% 
with ’til in 6% and ’till in 1.5%. The 
latter two may be dismissed since in 
speech they sound like til], and on paper 
look somewhat strange. However, in ex- 
amining song titles listed in the card 
catalog of the New York Public Library, 
till was employed 52.6% of the times and 
until 42.1% with ’til 5.3%. From these 
figures, there are more instances of till 
in songs and song titles than in magazine 
writing. It should be said, however, that 
many examples of song titles were the 
same except that one began with till and 
the other with until, as in Till Tomorrow, 
Until Tomorrow; Till I Met You, Until 
I Met You. If, on the other hand, an 
average of the two sources is computed, 
until is employed 53.9% as compared to 
till, used in 39.7% of the instances found. 
According to the Thorndike-Barnhart 
Comprehensive Desk Dictionary and to 
Porter G. Perrin’s Writer’s Guide and 
Index to English (p. 763), until is most 
often used at the beginning of sentences 
or clauses: Until he went to New York, 
he never had considered politics. He had 
never considered politics till he went to 
New York. They may, however, be in- 
terchanged in these two examples. 
Although both words are in good stand- 
ing and can be substituted for each other, 
don’t employ them for when or that. Say: 
He had scarcely passed the corner when 
(not till or until) he heard the siren; 
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She had hardly reached the station when 
(not till or until) the train arrived; It 
was so foggy that (not till or until) the 
planes were all grounded; There are so 
many beautiful dresses that (not till or 
until) it is hard to select one. 

M.M.B. 


Q. One often hears the word cute in con- 
versation. Is it now accepted usage? 


A. Cute is a word heard in the United 
States in informal English. It more often 
means “attractive by reason of daintiness 
or picturesqueness, as a child or small 
animal.” It is a form of acute, and in the 
first half of the eighteenth century meant 
“acute, clever, keen-witted, sharp, 
shrewd.” Now it has come to mean more 
“clever or cunning,” as in “That would 
be a cute trick if you could do it,” said 
by an instructor in a Department of Edu- 
cation of a liberal arts college. 

In a recent program of reading and 
listening it was not found in any text 
book, in any formal writing of books in 
psychology, sociology, education, biog- 
raphy, criticism, or in general books. 
It was found only once in a magazine, 
in a fiction-love story in Women’s Day 
Magazine for November, 1953 (p. 24): 
“She was small and lively and cute.” It 
was found only once in a newspaper—in 
the comic strip “Dick Tracy,” used by 
a gangster-like character who said in refer- 
ence to a pretty young woman, “Get a load 
of that Cutie.” (Daily News, November 
4, 1953.) 

Nor is cute often heard in formal 
spoken English. It was noted only three 
times in listening daily from October, 
1953, to January, 1954, to many different 
kinds of programs—news commentaries, 


variety shows, panel discussions, quiz 
programs, and dramatic presentations. 
These instances were found on programs 
of the informal type. 

Cute is most frequently employed in 
conversation, as in “Oh, isn’t that cute?” 
used in speaking of small twins and again 
in “Maybe you don’t like dogs, but you’ve 
got to admit it, ours is cute.” It seems to 
mean more often “attractive, pretty, 
petite, dainty.” M. M. B. 


Confusing Terminology 


One of the most misleading terms used 
by writers of handbooks and rhetorics is 
the term “comma fault.” The author of 
one handbook says, “Do not use a comma 
where a period or a semicolon is called 
for. This error is known as the comma 
fault.” This dictum seems understandable 
to most freshmen until another error, for 
example, the omission of the comma after 
an introductory dependent clause, ap- 
pears. Invariably a freshman labels this 
omission as a comma fault as he does 
other errors in the use of the comma, To 
most freshmen the words error and fault 
are synonymous and since the word fault 
in its broadest sense conveys the idea of a 
mistake, it is easy to understand how con- 
fusion may arise in the mind of the stu- 
dent. The term “comma splice” is prefer- 
able because it describes more accurately 
the error of the run-on sentence. If a stu- 
dent is told that he must not splice two or 
more complete ideas with a comma, this 
makes more sense to him than the term 
comma fault, The term, it seems to me, 
arises from an imperfect awareness of the 
student’s grasp of word meanings. 

Lorena E, Kemp 
West Virginia State College 
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News and Ideas 


MALCOLM COWLEY, WHOSE 
own writings are well known, is patently 
fed up with the literary analysts who are 
endlessly trying to explain why writers 
write, and what literature really means, in 
terms of Freudian psychology. Although 
he acknowledges that some of these analy- 
ses are subtle and stimulating, many he 
considers arrant nonsense. In “Psycho- 
analysts and Writers” (September 
Harper's) he applies a savage scalpel to 
several such analyses, including a recent 
one suggesting that high school teachers 
of English should give their students a 
psychoanalytical interpretation of I[van- 
hoe. Then, in answer to the question how 
writers get that way, as a practicing writer 
he describes his own very normal develop- 
ment. The trouble with most Freudian 
analysts, he thinks, is that they want to 


find a pre-verbal pattern for every verbal 
expression and a pre-social pattern for 
every form of social behavior. Many 


psychoanalytical formulations, he ob- 
serves, make better sense “if we change 
two simple words in them: if we read 
‘money’ when the analyst says ‘milk’ and 
‘society’ when he says ‘mother.’ ” 


THE PARIS REVIEW HAS BEEN 
featuring interviews with well known au- 
thors on “The Art of Fiction.” To date 
these have included E. M. Forster, Fran- 
gois Mauriac, Graham Greene, Irwin 
Shaw, William Saroyan, and Alberto 
Moravia. Their opinions are as varied 
as their personalities and their nationali- 
ties, but each in his own way illumines 
various facets of the creative process. For 
contrast there is the lusty young Ameri- 
can, William Styron, whose first novel, 
Lie Down in Darkness, three years ago 
won the Prix de Rome for literature, and 
the older well established Moravia, many 
of whose stories and novels are now avail- 
able in translation in American paper- 
. backs. The interview with Moravia ap- 


pears in the Summer issue. He views a 
single novel, he says, as a musical compo- 
sition in which the characters are themes. 
His approach to his material is “never cal- 
culated, or predesigned, rather instinctive : 
worked out by ear, as it were.” His 
Woman of Rome started out as a short 
story ; before he knew it, he’d worked on 
it four months and had a novel. 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE PARIS 
Review, an international quarterly, ap- 
peared less than two years ago. Though 
printed in Paris, its contributions are in 
English, frequently translated from some 
other language. Each number includes fic- 
tion, poetry, criticism, commentaries on 
the theatre and art, and numerous black- 
and-white illustrations. Its appearance is 
fresh and come-hitherish, and the contents 
do not disappoint. Address: 2 Columbus 
Circle, New York 17. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $3.00. 


THE VARYING TREATMENT OF 
time levels by English novelists of the 
past century is discussed by John Henry 
Raleigh in the summer Sewanee Review. 
For literary purposes “time” may be de- 
scribed as one of three kinds : cosmic time 
(night follows day), historical time (the 
course of nations through the centuries), 
existential time (an ever continuing 
present). Cosmic time may be represented 
by a circle, historical time as a horizontal 
line, and existential time as a vertical line. 
The time sense for the Victorians was 
horizontal. Raleigh gives illustrations from 
Trollope and Dickens, whose characters 
walk a straight line from the past into the 
future. Henry James was among the first 
to take time seriously and make it an 
implicit part of his work. In his novels the 
psychic action seems to unfold within the 
mind of the individual character. Conrad 
also takes time seriously. For him it be- 
comes a malignant Fate reverberating 
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through history. In Hardy’s novels the 
sense of time is partly cosmic. A good 
example is The Return of the Native in 
which the use of the seasons and other as- 
pects of nature creates a feeling of cyclic 
time. Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake rep- 
resent the uttermost extension of this use 
of time in the novel, for existential time 
presupposes the individual’s ability to free 
himself from cyclic and historic time, and 
in Sol Bloom, of course, we get an excel- 
lent example of this as he works back 
through the chaos of the mind’s associa- 
tion toward archetypal myth. 


“INVITATION TO INNOVATORS” 
is extended in the Saturday Review 
(August 21) by Malcolm Cowley. He 
addresses the new generation—born after 
1920—who are.so different from their 
parents. They. have grown up with auto- 
mobiles, radio, television (even their older 
brothers remember a time before tele- 
vision ), the dominance of government, the 
general desire for security, and all have 
combined to give them a different outlook 
and a different subconscious. They are 
sometimes called the silent generation, 
partly because they are more eager to live 
and less eager to publish than were their 
predecessors, and also because publishers 
are less ready to accept books and articles 
by unknowns. These young people have 
something new to say, but so far they seem 
to be trying to say it in the fashions of 
earlier days—for example, imitating Hem- 
ingway’s early manner or Dos Passos’ de- 
vices when these do not fit their subject 
matter or spirit, and writing novels about 
Princeton and Cleveland and Long Island 
“. .. under the shadow of Henry James 
and in the asthmatic, comma-dotted style 
of his later years.” They should first prac- 
tice telling what really happened and what 
they really think about it, and then invent 
new forms as they need them. Perhaps we 
shall have looser novels; “visions of the 
interplanetary writers” brought down to 
earth or better treated; more folksongs 
and ballads; a literature of interpersonal 


relations rather than of personal feelings. 
Cowley feels that the necessary new forms 
will come, though he isn’t sure that he 
{born in 1898] will like them. 


THE POETRY OF RICHARD EBER- 
hart is surveyed and assessed in the 
summer Western Review, by James Hall. 
Eberhart’s first volume, A Bravery of 
Earth, appeared in 1930; his tenth, Under- 
cliff, in 1953. His later poems show a ma- 
turing of his powers, but are not radically 
different in direction from his earlier ones. 
Hall thinks one of Eberhart’s main ac- 
complishments is a sense of ease which 
comes from a confidence in the common- 
ness of the state of mind he deals with; 
“the poetry is in wrestling with the emo- 
tion, not in identifying it.” Eberhart is a 
poet of “moment of vision.” Thus his 
poems begin with intensely perceived 
facts, but move quickly toward under- 
standing, acceptance, irony. The moments 
of insight are “anchored to a varied 
pastoralism,” reflecting his responsiveness 
to nature—a “sociable naturalist,” Hall 
calls him. It would be easy, Hall says, to 
compile an Eberhart’s Book of Useful 
Quotations “about action, faith, love, ordi- 
nariness ; but the difference between these 
lines in context and out is the difference 
between plain moralizing and dramatic 
moralizing.” In the last four years Eber- 
hart has been facing the problem of suit- 
ing his growth to new forms and tech- 
niques. The greatest departure is his ex- 
periment with poetic drama, in which his 
best work is The Visionary Farms. In 
Undercliff, his last volume, Hall says, 
Eberhart sees more frequently a plural 
rather than a dual world, and seems 
searching for ways of expressing the new 
complexity of his perception. 


“THE LOVE SONG OF DYLAN 
Thomas” by Myron Ochshorn appears 
in the spring New Mexico Quarterly. His 
thesis is that Thomas’s poetry records a 
struggle toward a life in which love can 
exist.. The early poems are introspective, 
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but the private note of self-discovery 
which is evident in the early poems gives 
way, after 1939 and the birth of his first 
son, to a more generalized treatment of 
the interrelationship of the ages of man. 
From this time on the theme of rebirth 
becomes more insistent, as does also the 
idea of the indestructibility of the human 
spirit. 


A SINGLE PLAQUE IN HONOR OF 
both Keats and Shelly has now been 
placed in the Poet’s Corner of West- 
minster Abbey. It was unveiled on June 
10, with speeches by John Masefield and 
American Ambassador Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich. 


“THE ACTING ART ON STAGE 
and Screen” by Bernard Miles in the 
summer Films in Review is about the best 
article to date in explaining how the dif- 
ferent conditions of production in the two 
media affect the techniques of perform- 
ance. Miles, who is himself both an actor 
and director, makes this clear by describ- 
ing in detail the very different type of 
preparation which is gone through in pre- 
paring an acting role for each. The article 
is too long to summarize but, briefly, the 
main difference lies in the means by which 
characterization is conveyed to the audi- 
ence. Training for the stage is training 
in emphatic behavior by which the actor 
can draw attention to any point of the 
stage, or to any detail of the play, holding 
it there for as long as necessary, and then 
shifting it elsewhere. In film making, it 
is the director who is the master of empha- 
sis, directing the eye and ear of the be- 
holder exactly where he wants to. Thus 
very different types of demand are made 
upon the actors by theatre and film. Miles 
details these with specific illustrations in 
a way to make his article invaluable to all 
playgoers, playreaders, and play produc- 
ers. If your school library doesn’t sub- 
scribe to Films in Review it should. Ad- 
dress: 31 Union Square West, New York 
3. Yearly subscription (10 issues) $3.00. 


IN “STANDARDS OF ACTING” 
(Saturday Review, August 28) John F. 
Wharton makes useful distinctions be- 
tween the standards of the audience, of 
the playwright, and of the critic. People 
in the audience want a performance to 
have an emotional impact upon them. If 
they feel the impact strongly enough they 
will declare the production a fine play, 
with fine acting, although the impression 
conveyed may be exactly opposite to what 
the author intended. The playwright natu- 
rally wants performers who can convey to 
the audience his own concept of his char- 
acters. A performance full of tricks which 
have no relevance to the character por- 
trayed (but which may delight the audi- 
ence) is an insult to the author. The critic 
looks for certain minimum basic qualifica- 
tions of technical skill in projecting a crea- 
tive interpretation. The producer is 
buffeted by all three, and by the solemn 
fact that it is not easy to find actors and 
actresses of high technical skill who can 
make audiences care about them. Moral: 
Don’t be scared off a play by a critic’s 
denunciation. The same performance may 
give you the emotional thrill of your life. 


KARL SHAPIRO, THE PRESENT 
editor of Poetry, has produced four major 
books of poetry since 1942. In the spring 
issue of the Western Review, Edwin Fus- 
sell gives a fairly thorough description of 
Shapiro’s poetry and makes a few tenta- 
tive evaluations. His title, “Karl Shapiro: 
The Paradox of Prose and Poetry,” indi- 
cates the focus of his analysis. He starts 
with Shapiro’s latest collection, Trial of a 
Poet, 1947, and then goes back for his 
comparisons to the earlier Essay on Rime 
(1945), V-Letter and Other Poems 
(1944), and Person, Place and Thing 
(1942). During the mid forties, Fussell 
thinks, Shapiro was having “a Frost-like 
lover’s quarrel with his world,” but by 
1947 he was reacting from the incipient 
anti-intellectualism of his Essay on Rime 
and was outraged by the violent attacks 
of the Anti-Intellectuals upon modern 
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poetry. Thus in the Trial of a Poet the 
method he uses is thematically and satiri- 
cally appropriate to the poem’s purpose of 
discomfiting all kinds of oversimplifiers. 
In brief, Fussell’s detailed analysis of the 
four works seems to show Shapiro as “a 
witty Wordsworth, a romantic poet who is 
also an intellectual with a sense of humor” 
and a poet whose view of poetry “de- 
pends, for very definition, upon a prose, 
much as salvation implies a fall from 
grace.” 


IN RECENT YEARS THE LATE 
John Gould Fletcher was a compara- 
tively obscure poet, but this was at least 
in part due to his own indifference to 
poetic fashions, even when briefly he 
found himself fashionable. Much of his 
work deserves to be better known than it 
is, and in the August Poetry Ben Kimpel 
writes a discriminating essay which might 
well serve as a guide to the reader. 
Fletcher was an intellectual who was de- 
termined to write intellectual poetry and 
he had many ideas worth conveying. Irra- 
diations his first important poem, and 
White Symphony the most nearly perfect 
of his early poems, evince Symbolist influ- 
ence. His later poetry shows a trend toward 
abstractions and philosophy, the most 
notable example of which is his Parables 
and Branches of Adam. In this he set out 
to examine “the tendencies inherent in hu- 
manity as a whole.” It was an untimely 
poem for the Twenties, during which it 
appeared, but Kimpel thinks that for a 
poem which had to make its own tech- 
nique unlike anything other poets at the 
time were interested in making, it was an 
amazing achievement and deserves to be 
known as one of the few impressive long 
poems of the century. Fletcher became in- 
terested in “primitism’’ and wrote an ex- 
cellent biography of Gauguin. Later, be- 
cause of his dislike of “the machine and 
it users” Fletcher went to live in Arkansas 
and became the first strong intellectual 
force to which Arkansas had been ex- 
posed. His poetry of this agrarian period 
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is uneven, but his prose work, Arkansas, 
is excellent and perhaps is as good an ex- 
ample as any of how Fletcher the man 
remained always bigger than Fletcher the 


poet. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE NA- 
tional Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program is to provide an opportunity for 
young men and women to undertake a 
year of advanced study in a graduate 
school of their choice and thus to deter- 
mine whether they wish to enter the pro- 
fession of teaching and scholarship. The 
fellowships are awarded upon invitation 
only, subsequent to the nomination by 
faculty members of promising candidates. 
Nominations are requested on the basis of 
the highest qualities of intellect, character, 
and personality. Students from any college 
or university will be considered, but the 
fellowships are designed primarily for 
those who have not yet begun formal 
graduate work, and currently are re- 
stricted to awards for study in the fields of 
the Humianities and the Social Sciences. 
Nominations for the Fellowships must be 
entered prior to November 15, 1954, and 
may be sent to Professor Robert F. 
Goheen, South Reunion Hall, Princeton, 
New Jersey. About 150 fellowships will 
be awarded this year. 


TWENTY-SEVEN FELLOWSHIPS 
are being offered by the American As- 
sociation of University Women to Ameri- 
can women for advanced study or research 
during the academic year 1955-56. Appli- 
cations and supporting materials must 
reach the office in Washington by Decem- 
ber 15, 1954. For detailed information ad- 
dress the Secretary, Committee on Fel- 
lowship Awards, American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


TO HELP ALLEVIATE' THE 
teacher shortage, the University of 
Chicago is offering a half-tuition rate to 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
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seeking professional improvement and to 
students preparing for teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. 


THE NEW NATIONAL HONOR- 
ary Literary Society for English and 
foreign language majors and graduate stu- 
dents, LAMBDA IOTA TAU, founded 
last December at Michigan State College, 
now has seventeen chapters in nine states. 
This is reported by W. L. Fleischauer, 
its executive secretary, who will be glad to 
provide to all interested teachers and 
students complete information about its 
activities, requirements for organizing 
chapters, etc. Address: Department of 
English, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
in teacher development was conducted last 
year, and being continued this, by seven 
Southern California colleges. One after- 
noon each month for three hours an as- 
sorted group of philosophers, economists, 
historians, psychologists, sociologists, and 
teachers of English, languages, and art, 
some veteran teachers, some teacher in- 
terns or graduate students, met on the 
campus of the Associated Colleges at 
Claremont to discuss in two separate 
seminars the two widely divergent topics : 
“Society and Ideas in Flux in the Renais- 
sance” and “Institutions and Loyalties: 
Public Interest and Property.” The par- 
ticipants came from Claremont Men’s 
College, Claremont Graduate School, Oc- 
cidental College, Pomona College, Scripps 
College, Redlands University, and Whit- 
tier College. The same people met as one 
group twice more each month to lay be- 
fore each other the core of the previous 
discussions in the separate seminars. The 
experiment was organized to give college 
teachers an opportunity to keep up with 
the knowledge and thinking of their day 
and to share their specialized learning 
with others. Participants are enthusiastic. 
The program is supported by a grant of 
$120,000 from the Fund for the Advance- 


ment of Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


PEARL BUCK, NOBEL AND PUL- 
itzer prize winner will conduct a fiction- 
writing workshop at the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of General Studies during 
the current academic year. In years past 
Miss Buck taught English literature at 
various Chinese universities. 


“THE GREAT DEBATE IN AMERI- 
can Education” by Norman Cousins leads 
off the September 11 “Accent on Educa- 
tion” issue of the Saturday Review. The 
main problem of American education to- 
day is “how to get it all in,” how to keep 
the old values and yet educate for a 
changed world. The old ideal of the 
rounded personality is still sound, but the 
growth of specialization makes demands 
also. Education cannot be prolonged be- 
yond the one-third to four-tenths of life 
it now takes. Further study of learning 
processes and of thinking must supply the 
answer. 

Cousins takes up six charges made 
against educators and teachers. He returns 
a verdict of “not guilty” on trying to keep 
the schools for themselves, trying to shelve 
the R’s, opposition to spiritual teaching in 
the schools, trying to conspire against 
democracy. They do sometimes use lan- 
guage more technical than is necessary. 
For the most part they are less interested 
in the pragmatism with which they are 
charged than in classroom methods and 
results. 

“The A B C’s of the Battle over the 
Three R’s” by John Haversteck is an only 
partially successful effort to describe the 
methods actually used in teaching reading, 
writing (and arithmetic). Before his de- 
scription of methods he announces that 
the opponents are the Traditionalists and 
the Progressives, and that almost every- 
one seems to belong to one of these parties 
(of which he describes the extremists). 
The NCTE Commission on the English 
Curriculum would promptly reject both of 
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them. Naturally he finds some foolish pro- 
cedures by the lunatic fringe of Progres- 
sives. 

“One Parent’s View” by Brice Clemow, 
a newspaper publisher, is difficult to sum- 
marize because he sees why parents are 
worried and what teachers are trying to 
do, and how they work. Conservatives will 
be enticed to read it by its initial apparent 
‘agreement with them ; radical progressives 
need to read it. 


A NEW UNDERGRADUATE LIT- 
erary anthology has been started by the 
“Meletian Society” of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. The first issue (88 pages) contains 
eight short stories, thirteen poems, and one 
play, all well above average. The encourag- 
ing aspect of its phoenix-like rise in the 
former stronghold of the “Fugitives” is its 
editors’ statement of policy: “we feel crea- 
tive writing or expression is a vital part of 
the entire university” not just the preroga- 
tive of the English majors and students of 
literature, and “the purpose of The Phoe- 
nix is to be an organ for the creative 
potentialities of every student from the 
engineers to the psychology majors.” 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE HAS RE- 
cently concluded a two-year self evaluation 
study of its highly controversial “Great 
Books” program introduced in 1937 and 
has concluded that on the whole it has been 
successful. In making its study, the college 
received comments from a sampling of 
300 recent graduates. The overwhelming 
majority said that the college, despite its 
unorthodox curriculum, had proved help- 
ful to them when seeking a job or when 
entering upon graduate work. Dr. Rich- 
ard D. Weigle, St. John’s president, thinks 
that the college, through the Great Books 
curriculum, has returned to the liberal arts 
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of thinking, analyzing, judging, and com- 
municating, which marked the education 
of great public men in the early years of 
this country. Though it offers no special- 
ized areas of learning, St. John’s believes 
it is providing enough practical education 
so that its students may assume leadership 
in business and in the professions. 


A PILOT EXPERIMENT IN IM- 
proving liberal arts education will be con- 
ducted during the next two years by the 
University of Pittsburgh. The program 
will be based on four integrated courses: 
Communication Skills, Introduction to the 
Humanities, Introduction to the Social 
Sciences, Introduction to the Physical 
Science (with an alternate introduction to 
the biological sciences). 


HAMILTON COLLEGE AND RENS- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute have combined 
in a five year plan to give engineers and 
scientists a broader base of cultural train- 
ing than is available in the usual four year 
course. The students will take three years 
of work at Hamilton and two at Rens- 
selaer. 


AMIDST ALL THE DEBATE CON- 
cerning segregation in our schools, a sig- 
nificant event passed almost unnoticed in 
the public press. Lincoln University, in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, the first in- 
stitution in the world founded to provide 
higher education for Negroes has been 
celebrating its 100th anniversary! And 
with the humane theme for its centennial, 
“Free Persons in a Free World Through 
Education and Brotherhood.” As a part of 
the festal observance, the university has 
just published “Lincoln University Poets” 
an anthology of works by fifteen Lincoln 


men. 
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The Council’s Constitution provides 
that the membership of each Section shall 
choose two members of a nominating com- 
mittee, whose responsibility it is to make 
nominations for the Section Committee. 
The members of the nominating committee 
should obviously be chosen with care. 

You are invited to send suggested 
names for the nominating committee to 
your Section Chairman. College Section 
members should address Professor Brice 
Harris, Pennsylvania State University, 
State College, Pennsylvania. High School 
members should send their choices to Mrs. 
Luella B. Cook, 807 N.E. Broadway, Min- 
neapolis ; Elementary Section members to 
Miss Edna Sterling, 763 Belmont Place, 
Seattle. 

All suggestions should reach the chair- 
man not later than November 10, so that 
the names most often mentioned can go 


on the ballot. 
* 


At the convention in Detroit’s Hotel 
Statler, meet your friends in the hospi- 
tality room. One is being provided for 
each of the three Sections—Elementary, 
High School, and College. The official pro- 
gram will tell you where they are. 

Pre-convention months are exception-- 
ally busy ones at Council headquarters. 
The postman groans in relief when he 
sets down the heavy mailbags. The circu- 
lation department gets two or more weeks 
behind in processing subscriptions and 
memberships. The order department piles 
up orders faster than the shipping de- 
partment can handle them, and the postage 
meter works overtime. There are inevi- 
table delays in answering correspondence. 

Nobody is complaining, mind you! 
Everybody’s happy. But if you get slower 
response in the fall than you get in the 
spring, you will understand why. 


x* * * 


Speaking of the convention again, you 


should know the members of that always 

hardworking group, the Local Committee. 

So here are their names: 

General Chairman, Helen J. Hanlon; 

Honorary Chairman, Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck ; 

Vice Chairman, Peter Donchian ; 

Advisory Members, Ruth M. Barns, Wil- 
liam Bedell, Eunice Brake, Thomas 
Ford, M. Thelma McAndless, A. K. 
Stevens, Clarence Wachner, Grace 
Wallace, Carleton Wells, Carl G. Wonn- 
berger ; 

Affiliates Exhibit, Albert Zack ; 

Arrangements, William Bedell; 

Banquet and Annual Luncheon, Eva 
Marie Van Houten, and Agnes Clark; 

Books for Children Luncheon, Marion 
Edman ; 

Breakfasts, Affiliates and Public Relations, 
George Owen; 

Budget and Finances, Clarence Wachner ; 

CCCC Luncheon, Leslie Hanawalt ; 

Commercial Exhibits, Thomas Cauley ; 

Exhibit Materials: Elementary, Celia 
Stern; 

Exhibit Materials: High School, Dorothy | 
Whitted ; 

Hospitality, Margaret McLin; 

Information, Robert Freier ; 

Membership, Floyd Whitmer ; 

Pre-registration, Dorothy Perry ; 

Printing and Posters, George Hudock ; 

Publicity, Thelma McAndless ; 

Reception, Kennetha Schaal ; 

Registration, Ruth Barns ; 

Tours, Walter Northcott. 


* * * 


The Language Arts workshop spon- 
sored by the Council and held August 16- 
20 at Boone, North Carolina, was an un- 
qualified success. Under the direction of 
Mildred Dawson, the program featured 
talks by Dora V. Smith, followed by dis- 
cussion groups under the chairmanship of 
other NCTE leaders. 

Those in attendance discussed such 
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topics as Reading-Study Skills, Book 
Selection, Curriculum Planning, and 
Literature. In addition, they traveled to 
nearby Grandfather Mountain and Blue 
Ridge Parkway. Letters to the Executive 
Secretary are uniform in their praise of 
the professional value of the workshop, 
the beauty of the scenery, and the general 
excellence of arrangements and program- 
ming. 

It is probable that the Boone Workshop 
will be followed by numerous others in 
the United States and Canada. 


x* * * 


The latest Council-Gram, sent to presi- 
dents of the Council’s 123 affiliates, is a 
20-page annotated list of 57 NCTE mem- 
bers who are available to speak at meet- 
ings of English teachers. Their favorite 
subjects are included. Any program plan- 
ner may have a free copy while the limited 
supply lasts. 


x* * * 


The Council’s three newest publications, 
in case you missed some of the announce- 
ments, are Language Arts for Today's 
Children ($3.75, or $2.35 to members), 
Your Reading (annotated reading list for 
grades 7-9; $0.60, or $0.50 in quantities 
of twenty or more), and Literature and 
Social Sensitivity, by Walter Loban 


($0.50). 


* * * 


The Council will have an Exhibit Booth 
at the meetings of the Modern Language 
Association to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
New York, December 27-30. Dr. Francis 
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Shoemaker will be in charge. The display 
will make it possible for you to browse at 
leisure through the many valuable Council 
publications and to familiarize yourselves 
with what is available to you, as members, 
at discount prices. 

* * * 

It has been customary in recent years 
for the College Section of the NCTE to 
hold a dinner meeting at the time of the 
annual meetings of the MLA. This year 
the dinner will be held Monday evening, 
December 27th, at six o’clock at the Hotel 
Statler. There will be two speakers. 
Thomas C. Pollock, Dean of Washington 
Square College (who contributes the 
Spelling Report in this issue) will review 
the significant current thought on the 
teaching of the liberal arts to be found 
in the Commission Report of the Modern 
Language Association and the American 


‘Council of Learned Societies. The oppor- 


tunities and problems of educational tele- 
vision will be discussed by Dr. David 
Henry, vice-chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Henry has been closely associ- 
ated with those who have been making ex- 
periments and investigations in the New 
York area. The Chairman of Arrange- 
ments is S. D. Stephens, Newark College 
of Rutgers. It will save Professor Steph- 
ens numerous headaches if you will make 
your reservations as soon as is conveni- 
ently possible. The cost of the dinner, in- 
cluding tax and gratuities is $5.00. Make 
checks payable to S. D. Stephens, and mail 
to 40 Rector Street, Newark, N.J. 
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New Books 
College Teaching Materials 


ONE THOUSAND AND ONE POEMS 
OF MANKIND. Compiled by Henry W. 
Wells, foreword by Clifton Fadiman. 
Atlanta: Tupper and Love 1953. Pp. xxv 
+ 448. $5.00. 

These “memorable short poems from 
the world’s chief literatures,” as the sub- 
title describes them, are presented in 
thirty-four groups, most of which are con- 
cerned with qualities (“Joy,” “Content- 
ment”) though some with objects (“Bird 
and Beast”) and a few with forms (“Epi- 
taphs”’). Within each group the arrange- 
ment is by languages, starting with the 
Asiatic, going to the Classical, then to the 
Romance, continental Germanic, and 
Slavic, and finally to English. Except that 
about a seventh are originally English, “to 
set the key and enhance the level of verbal 
excellence” as the compiler notes, the 
poems are broadly representative. The 
following poets are those by whom a 
dozen or more poems each appear: Basho, 
Baudelaire, Bhartrihari, Blake, Catullus, 
Chauras, Dickinson, Heine, La Fontaine, 
Martial, Michelangelo, Omar Khayyam, 
Rilke, and Tu Fu. These favored names 
not only betoken the wide ranging into the 
seventeen languages and forty countries 
that are included, but also establish Mr. 
Wells’ independence of judgement. 

As for other matters, since Mr. Wells 
presents his book chiefly as “a collection 
from the best translations into English” 
rather than “strictly speaking, a collection 
of the world’s best short poems,” it seems 
to me that there ought to have been more 
translations by ranking modern poets. Yet 
certainly Mr. Wells has chosen with care 
and perception, so that much of the short- 
coming results from the general problem 
of translation rather than from using one 
version instead of another. What a pity 
it is that neither Mr. Wells nor any other 
editor can count on an audience sufficiently 
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educated to read the originals in at least 
some of the major languages! 

The groupings, while not strictly sys- 
tematic, work well; the reader is allowed 
to participate in the anthologist’s pleasure 
as he sees relations between poems of dif- 
ferent groups and within the same group 
other than the relation of the actual order ; 
and if the choice is not what some one else 
would have made, he cannot seriously 
quarrel with what is presented. For the 
compilation stands as the skillful labor 
of an accomplished scholar’s love of world 
literature, Because of the sensitive choice 
and affectionate presentation of its wealth, 
the book deserves to be treasured by the 
teacher of literature and commended by 
him to his students. 

GEORGE ARMS 
The University of New Mexico 


GUIDE TO COMPOSITION. By J. N. 
Hook and W. F. Ekstrom. Lippincott, 
1953. Pp. 495. $3.25. 

Don’t judge this excellent text on its 
sterile chapter headings. Its material is 
full, freshly treated, and even fascinating. 
Part of its excellence is due to three as- 
sumptions made by the authors. 

1. The composition course has a broad 
responsibility. The book contains material 
broad in scope, from the customary units 
such as paragraphing and organization to 
“How to Study,” oral conversation, and 
biography. It digs deep. In style, for in- 
stance, it gets to litotes. By its order it 
happily avoids being “too difficult.” The 
first chapters are a college primer; the 
second section goes deeper, and the third 
is a very detailed and usable handbook. 

2. The communication course has an in- 
teresting and helpful “content,” a history 
and drama. For instance, in explaining the 
prescriptive-descriptive controversy, the 
book goes back to Crates’ refutation to 
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Aristarchus, “Good Greek follows the 
usage of the modern speakers and writers 
who are leaders in their fields of work.” 
Having used this text, students will ap- 
preciate the changing nature of the lan- 
guage and the dilemma this causes, even 
to professional writers. 

3. The student needs to be sold on the 
idea of improving. This is the best feature. 
The book explains why we should use 
conventional grammar, and spell properly. 
“Misspellings are as obvious as baggy 
trousers or a spot of gravy on the neck- 
tie—and just about as acceptable.” No 
terms, conventions, or principles are ad- 
vanced until the student is shown why 
they are necessary. 

This book is the nearest to a text which 
fulfills the requirements of all four of the 
communications, having suggestions for 
reading rate and comprehension, and 
listening. Its material about speech gets 
platitudinous and mechanical (e.g., “If 
your voice is too high, lower it.”) but it 
is surprisingly comprehensive. 

The only serious deficiency is the chap- 
ter on “Persuasion,” which contains 
merely an analysis of formal logic and the 
fallacies of thought with no discussion of 
argumentation of fact and policy, nothing 
about cause-to-effect, accepted-to-contro- 
versial, and stock issues. 

Guide to Composition, along with Mc- 
Crimmon’s Writing With a Purpose and 
Perrin’s The Writer's Guide, is one of the 
three best in the field. 

Harry H. Crossy 
Editor, Jowa English Bulletin 


MAJOR BRITISH WRITERS. General 
editor, G. B. Harrison. Harcourt, Brace. 
Vol. I, Pp. 767; Vol. II, Pp. 706. Two 
volumes, boxed, $12.50. 

This new anthology, scrupulously edited 
by fourteen scholars and critics, will fill 
the need for an adequate text for courses 
in which a few major writers are to be 
studied intensively. If stress is to be laid 
upon works of great writers, with each 
writer a representative of his age yet 
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speaking significantly to the modern 
reader, few can quarrel with the editors’ 
choice of the seventeen presented here. 
Volume I is occupied by Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Donne, Milton, 
Swift, and Pope; Volume II, by Johnson 
and Boswell, Wordsworth, Keats, Brown- 
ing, Arnold, Shaw, Yeats, and Elliot. 
More diversity of opinion could be 
aroused by the choice of some of the indi- 
vidual works, but there are few texts in 
English literature available which contain 
so much wealth. For example, Volume I 
includes, inter alia, the Prologue and seven 
of The Canterbury Tales, a large portion 
of The Faerie Queene, the whole of Ham- 
let, The Tempest, and The First Part of 
Henry the Fourth, most of Paradise Lost, 
and most of Gulliver's Travels. Each work 
is fully annotated, and each writer is in- 
troduced by a full critical essay written 
by one of the specialist editors, among 
whom are G. B. Harrison, Charles W. 
Dunn, C. S. Lewis, Basil Willey, Douglas 
Bush, Herbert Davis, Maynard Mack, 
Lionel Trilling, Bertrand Bronson, 
George W. Meyer, Walter J. Bate, Wil- 
liam C. DeVane, Reuben Brower, and 
Elizabeth Drew. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEATRE. By Frank M. Whiting. Har- 
per. Pp. 315. $4.50. 

Intended for use as a college text, this 
book covers from the cultural rather than 
the technical point of view, all the topics 
which an introductory course would in- 
clude: a swift historical survey, acting 
and directing, the theatre itself (archi- 
tecture, scenic design, crafts, and light- 
ing), and the theatre as a profession. 
Many halftone pictures of persons and 
theatres and also line drawings and floor 
plans. 


BETTER READING IN COLLEGE. 
By Martha Dallman and Alma Sheridan. 
Ronald. Pp. 308. $3.00. 

This workbook for use with poor 
readers entering college gives suggestions 
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for gaining or improving the component 
skills of reading and supplies a consider- 
able amount of practice in following the 
suggestions. 


WRITERS OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. Second Edition. Edited by 
Horst Frenz. Pp. 1239. $7.25. 

The first edition issued twelve years 
ago was edited by Addison Hibbard. Pro- 
fessor Frenz has brought this new edition 
up to date. The basic structure of the 
anthology remains the same. A few 
writers have been dropped (Galsworthy, 
Dreiser, Flaubert, Hardy), others have 
been added (Pirandello, Kafka, Chekhov, 
Faulkner, and Paul Claudel). All intro- 
ductions, bibliographies, and general ref- 
erences have been thoroughly revised. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
PLAYS. Seventh Edition. Edited with 
Introductions and Notes by Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn. Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 
1248. $6.50. 


The plays date from 1767 to the pres- 
ent. Two new ones have been added, 
Command Decision by W. W. Haines and 
the words of South Pacific by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Joshua Logan. The 
introductions and bibliographies have been 
brought up to date. 


MODERN MINDS. Second Edition. 
Edited by Howard Mumford Jones, Rich- 
ard M. Ludwig, and Marvin B. Perry, Jr. 
D. C. Heath. Pp. 657. $4.25. 

A freshman anthology of essays which 
emphasizes contemporary problems. Of 
the 54 selections, 19 are new to this edi- 
tion. Study suggestions at the end of each. 


A GUIDE TO TECHNICAL WRIT- 
ING. Second Edition. By W. George 
Crouch and Robert L. Zetler. Ronald. Pp. 
441. $5.00. 

Numerous changes have been made 
both in the arrangements of the general 
contents and in the illustrative materials. 
Almost all the sample letters and reports 
now used originated in the current files 


of major corporations throughout the 
country. The chapter on language essen- 
tials and the Index to English Usage are 
not prescriptive but emphasize the need 
for clarity and informality. A chapter on 
speaking techniques also is included. De- 
signed for use by the undergraduate but 
will be helpful also to those already in the 
field. 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN BUSI- 
NESS. Second Edition. By Robert L. 
Shurter. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

Considerably revised and much new 
material added including two new chap- 
ters, one, which stresses the importance of 
good letter writing to the individual and 
to the company for which the writer 
works or will work, and another on how 
to write a memorandum. The author in- 
sists that there is no such thing as “Busi- 
ness English,” that originality and imagi- 
nation are as important here as in “fine 
writing.” 


THE AGE OF CHAUCER. Edited by 
Boris Ford. Penguin. Pp. 491. $0.85. 
Paperback. 

This volume introduces a new series of 
studies under the general title, “A Guide 
to Literature.” Although designed for the 
general reader, it is of a calibre and inter- 
est which should make it useful in under- 
graduate literature courses. The first half 
includes a survey of medieval verse, 
another of medieval prose, and twelve 
essays on the literature and background 
of the period from Chaucer to Spencer ; 
the last half comprises a specially edited 
anthology of medieval texts, with a good 
bibliography and index. Texts are in 
Middle English. Adequate glosses are at 
the bottom of each page. Among the se- 
lections are all of Sir Gawayne and the 
Grene Knight and the Towneley First 
Shepherd’s Play and parts of Piers Plow- 
man and of the Confessio Amantis. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. Trans- 
lated into modern English prose, by R. M. 
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Lumiansky. Rinehart. Pp. 482. $0.95. 
Paperback. 

A somewhat revised version, to take in- 
to account the recent findings of research, 
of the author’s prose translation which 
appeared originally in 1948. This edition 
includes complete translations of the 
Prioress’s Tale, the “Melibeus,” the 
Monk’s Tale, and the Parson’s Tale which 
were presented only in summary in the 
earlier edition. Included also is the middle 
English text of the General Prologue of 
the Canterbury Tales. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY. A new prose 
translation with an introduction and notes 
by H. R. Huse. Rinehart. Pp. 492. $0.95. 
Paperback. 

Though a prose translation, the text is 
printed in the typographical form of the 
original verse. Where explanation is req- 
uisite, it is inserted in the text close to the 
point where it is needed instead of being 
summarized in an argument at the begin- 
ning. 


BROWNING. A Selection by W. E. 
Williams. Penguin. Pp. 345. $0.65. Paper- 
back. 

Some fifty of Browning’s poems, in- 
cluding the best of his dramatic mono- 
logues, such as “Fra Lippo Lippi” and 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” Book VII, 
“Pompilia” from The Ring and the Book, 
and the perennial favorites, “The Pied 
Piper of Hamlin” and “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix.” 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH’S THE 
PRELUDE AND SELECTED POEMS 
AND SONNETS. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Carlos Baker. Rinehart. Pp. 
480. $0.75. Paperback. 

Includes the whole text of The Prelude, 
extracts from The Recluse and The Ex- 
cursion, thirty-five sonnets, about thirty- 
five of the shorter poems, and three essays 
on “The Art of Poetry.” 


A BIBLE FOR THE HUMANITIES. 
Edited by John C. Thirwall and Arthur 
Waldhorn. Harper. Pp. 471. $2.75. 

Selections from the King James version 
of the Bible and the Apocrypha, somewhat 
rearranged, with introductions to indi- 
vidual “books” and to groups of books. 
The nature of the selection is illustrated 
by the inclusion of only nineteen psalms 
and the amalgamation of the four Gospels 
into a single narrative ; the rearrangement, 
by the grouping of Jonah, Daniel, and 
The Revelation of St. John as “Apocalyp- 
tic Literature.” 


RECORDINGS AND FILMS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. By Oscar Wilde. Theatre 
Masterworks, Vol. III. Directed by Mar- 
garet Webster. 4 LP sides. (Suite 1936, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York.) $11.90. 

A competently read and well-produced 
recording with Maurice Evans as Jack, 
Lucile Watson as Lady Bracknell and 
Mildred Natwick as Miss Prism. All of 
the lines are clearly delivered with a suit- 
able amount of mannered inflection. Oc- 
casionally the air of languid attitudinizing 
is lost in too rapid reading but, for the 
most part, each characterization is dis- 
tinctly presented. The text of the play has 
been slightly cut, but the omissions are 
not significant. This recording, although 
far less interesting than Gielgud’s Angel 
recording of the same play, will be of use 
to the speech specialist and to the student 
of drama. 

Joun L. SWEENEY 

Woodbury Poetry Room 
Harvard University 


MUSIC OF THE PILGRIMS. 12-inch 
LP. (Glick and Keefe, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19.) $5.95. 

Prepared under the sponsorship of 
Massachusetts’ famed historical associa- 
tion, Plimouth Plantation. Includes nine 
Psalms from the Ainsworth Psalter sung 
by the Alumni chorus of the New Eng- 
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land Conservatory of Music; five narrated 
excerpts from Governor William Brad- 
ford’s historical document “Of Plimouth 
Plantation,” and eight delightful English 
madrigals written from 1588 to 1630. 


CUSTOMS AND CRISES IN COM- 
MUNICATION: CASES FOR THE 
STUDY OF SOME BARRIERS AND 
BREAKDOWNS. By Irving J. Lee. 
Harper. $3.00. 

The author of Language Habits in 
Human Affairs presents a procedure for 
teaching some important principles of 
communication through discussion of 
cases in which communication failure 
caused trouble. He uses it with college 
students and with groups of business 
people. He feels even surer of the modi- 
fication of the student’s or trainee’s be- 
havior than of their formulation of prin- 
ciples. Descriptions of forty-nine cases 
he uses to fill 288 of the 342 pages. In- 
cidentally he compares the effectiveness of 
questions, statements of conclusions; and 
presentation of cases as bases for discus- 
sion and finds the cases superior; they 
are more interesting and lead to more ob- 
jective search for truth, 


LITERATURE IN THE MODERN 
WORLD: LECTURES DELIVERED 
AT THE GEORGE PEABODY COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, 1951-54. 
Bureau of Publications, Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville. Pp. 144. 

The lecturers were John Mason Brown, 
MacLeish, Coffin, Viereck, Edward 
Weeks, Jesse Stuart, Arna Bontemps, and 
Hodding Carter ; et al. Most of these dis- 
cuss literature as sociology or art but 
MacLeish deals with teaching literature 
(not teaching about literature). 


SHAKESPEARE’S DERIVED IM- 
AGERY. By John Erskine Hankins. Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press. Pp. 289. $5.00. 
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MAURICE EVANS, KING RICHARD 
II. Filmed on 16 mm. Loaned free except 
for carriage by the Institute of Visual 
Training, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, New 


York 17. 


Professor Hankins presents evidence 
to show that much of Shakespeare’s im- 
agery was derived from earlier authors 
and that some of their words survive in 
his expression of the images. This is not 
at all to say that his study is a rehash of 
analogues and source materials. It is an 
illuminating discussion of the creative 
process of poetry making by which is it 
shown that oftentimes some of Shake- 
speare’s most memorable phrases “are 
likely to be a crystallization, as it were, 
of the essential thought in several sources, 
caught in a few unforgettable words.” 


THE ITALIAN ELEMENT IN MIL- 
TON’S VERSE. By F. T. Prince. Ox- 
ford. Pp. 183. $2.20. 

Milton’s interest in Italian poetry of 
the sixteenth century has been recognized, 
but the extent to which he attempted to 
mold English verse by Italian methods has 
not been so well understood. Usually his 
models for epic poetry have been thought 
of as Greek or Roman. Apparently he also 
owed much to the Italian poets, par- 
ticularly Tasso, who took the same 
models. Professor Prince surveys the de- 
velopment of Milton’s technique to show 
what he absorbed from Renaissance Ital- 
ian poets, and used, especially in his epic 
blank verse, though Lycidas, the sonnets, 
and Samson Agonistes are also discussed. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF ER- 
NEST HEMINGWAY. THE EARLY 
YEARS. By Charles A. Fenton. Farrar. 
$5.00. 

A rather full account of Hemingway’s 
experiences from 1916 to 1924 so far as 
these were literary or journalistic or have 
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influenced his writing. Parts of the book 
have appeared in the Atlantic and other 
magazines. Hemingway idolators and 
teachers of creative writing will be most 
deeply interested. 


MEN AND SUPERMEN: THE SHA- 
VIAN PORTRAIT GALLERY. By 
Arthur H. Nethercott. Harvard. Pp. 321. 
$5.00. 

This detailed interpretation of Shaw is 
based upon The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
(1891) in which Shaw classified people 
as idealists, Philistines, and _ realists. 
(Idealists are those who use masks to 
hide truth from themselves.) Nethercott, 
using Candida as an illustration, gives an 
unusual interpretation of that play, well 
supported by Shaw’s own early and late 
statements : Candida is the Philistine, and 
Marchbanks the maturing realist. 


THE HAUNTED HEROES OF EU- 
GENE O’NEILL. By Edwin A. Engel. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 310. $4.75. 

This consideration of all of O’Neill’s 
plays except those O’Neill himself wished 
forgotten attempts to show the progress 
of O’Neill’s mind—which after all re- 
turned at last to its starting point. It sees 
O’Neill’s themes as dreams, drunkenness, 
and death, points up the modern psycho- 
logical concepts employed, and frankly 
censures and praises whole plays and 
specific scenes or incidents. The plots are 
sufficiently rehearsed to assist the reader 
who has not seen or read the plays 
recently. 


A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT SPEECHES. By Houston Pe- 
terson. Simon and Schuster. $7.50. 
“Each speech is prefaced with its dra- 
matic and biographical setting and placed 
in its full historical perspective.” Table of 
contents numbers twenty parts. Part one: 
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DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS. By 
Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. 238. $6.00. 

This unique reference book defines all 
the terms of historical linguistics and all 
those of the more recent descriptive lin- 
guistics on which there is general agree- 
ment. Necessarily the treatment of each 
item is brief, and frequently involves 
another term which the reader must turn 
to. Pioneers like Fries and Whitehall will 
not accept some of the grammar defini- 
tions. 


THE DIMINISHED MIND By Morti- 
mer Smith. Regnery. Pp. 150. $2.75. 

The author of “And Madly Teach” con- 
tinues his attack upon the present conduct 
of public education. His chief target is 
Life Adjustment Education, which he 
says emphasizes the vocational and the 
social and slights the humanities, but 
he reiterates his criticism of Dewey phi- 
losophy, and still disapproves much of 
“progressive” methodology. Since cur- 
riculum is his chief concern, supervisors 
and administrators receive most of his 
censure. On some points he quite mis- 
understands (through hasty reading?) 
the writers whom he cites. 


WRITING FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. By Claudia Lewis. Simon and 
Schuster. Pp. 115. $3.00. 

“Young” here means nine or less, and 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell says in her pref- 
ace that it also shows how to talk with 
them and choose literature for them. It 
should interest parents and trainers of 
prospective elementary teachers. 


_ The Ancient World, Hebrews, Greeks, 


Romans; eight speeches in all. The final 
parts are: A Sick World, The Second 
World War, The Sinews of Peace. Fully 
indexed by topics as well as authors and 
titles. For browsing reference, or systema- 
tic study. 
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THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF 
SAGAMORE HILL. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. Macmillan. $5.00. 

The most distinguishing quality of this 
family is their devotion to each other and 
their fine spirit of fair play. The picture 
of family life in the house Theodore 
built is a fine example of all that a 
home should be. Later sorrows and re- 
sponsibilities were borne courageously. 
The book is in three parts: The Growing 
Family, 1887-1901; Summer White 
House, 1901-1910; Beacon on Sagamore. 
435 pages. Illustrated. 


JUST HALF A WORLD AWAY. By 
Jean Lyon. Crowell. $5.00. 

In 1950 the author, who was already 
familiar with China, went to India, where 
she spent three years studying the country. 
“Go to the villages,” she was told, “if you 
want to know India.” She visited many 
sections of the country, saw the worst and 
the best of the people and the shocking 
conditions. She talked with Nehru, Ches- 
ter Bowles, and many holy men and wom- 
en. A comprehensive and amazing ac- 
count of a struggling people. Illustrated. 


McCARTHY AND THE COMMU- 
NISTS. By James Rorty and Moshe 
Decter. Beacon Press. Pp. 162. $1.00. 

Examining the McCarthy record in de- 
tail, the authors find him wilfully guilty 
of misstatement, distortion, and smear. 
They describe what they consider better 
methods of combating Communism. 
Would that all citizens could read care- 
fully both this and the pro-McCarthy 
McCarthy and His Enemies, by William 
F. Buckley, Jr. and L. Brent Bozell. 


INDIAN CORN IN OLD AMERICA. 
By Paul Weatherwax. Macmillan. $7.50. 

Centuries before Columbus discovered 
America the Indians had grown corn 
more extensively than is generally known, 
probably developing it from a wild plant. 
It had an important place in their religion, 
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art, and racial development. The author 
describes their uses of it and their methods 
of cultivation, he also points out its tre- 
mendous influence upon our own society 
and others. An elegant book with large 
pages and fine illustrations. 


MINORITIES AND THE AMERI- 
CAN PROMISE: THE CONFLICT 
OF PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. 
By Stewart G. Cole and Mildred Wiese 
Cole. Harper. $4.50. 

This publication for the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education sets the problems 
of interpersonal and intergroup relations 
in their large sociological context. Only 
one chapter is devoted directly to edu- 
cation. 


WORKSHOPS FOR THE WORLD: 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS. By Graham 
Beckel. Adelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 210. 
$4.00. 

This reference manual covers the ori- 
gins, purposes, and (sometimes vaguely) 
the activities of eleven such specialized 
agencies as UNESCO. 


THE LETTERS OF THE BRONTES. 
Edited by Muriel Spark. University of 
Oklahoma Press. Pp. 208. $3.75. 

A one volume edition of 139 letters 
(chiefly by Charlotte) selected from the 
voluminous Bronte Correspondence. More 
interesting for their picture of the Bronte’s 
family life than for their immediate rele- 
vance to any of the Bronte novels or 


poems. 


HERMAN MELVILLE. Cycle and 
Epicycle. By Eleanor Melville Metcalf. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 311. $5.50. 

Melville’s youngest granddaughter, af- 
ter five years’ research, gives us a biog- 
raphy and personality sketch of him 
chiefly by means of letters by, to, and 
about him. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MARK 
TWAIN. By Jerry Allen. Little, Brown. 
Pp. 359. $4.50. 

In her research for this book Miss 
Allen worked backward from the Mark 
Twain fiction to Sam Clemens’ experi- 
ences upon which they were founded. The 
narrative style, including unrecorded con- 
versations, suggests journalistic license, 
but Clara Clemens endorses the work as 
sound. Certainly readable. 


HERODOTUS, THE HISTORIES. A 
new translation by Aubrey De Selincourt. 
Penguin. Pp. 599. $1.00. 


FEAR AND TREMBLING and THE 
SICKNESS UNTO DEATH. By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Translated with Introduc- 
tions and Notes by Walter Lowrie. “An- 
chor Books.” Doubleday. $0.95. 


A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS. By 
George Orwell. “Anchor Books” Double- 
day. $0.95. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT, CIVIL 
WAR TO WORLD WAR I. Edited with 
an Introduction by Perry Miller. “Rine- 
hart Editions.” Pp. lix + 345. $0.95. 
Besides the fifty-page Introduction and 
seven-page bibliography, selections from 
Royce, Chauncey Wright, Henry George, 
W. G. Sumner, Lester Ward, C. S. Pierce, 
William James, Justice Holmes, Dewey, 
Brooks Adams, Henry Adams, Veblen, 
and Brandeis. Chosen because their state- 


SONGS FOR EVE. By Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Houghton. Pp. 58. $3.00. 

The twenty-eight lyrics in the title 
group are a semidramatic treatment of 
Eden and the Fall. Apparently accepting 
the theory of evolution, they study the 
dawn of self-consciousness and the birth 
of thoughts that transcend time and space. 
The twenty-one poems that follow are 
quite miscellaneous in topic, concerned 
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ments expound “the crucial points of view 
by which Americans between 1865 and 
1917 were ruled.” 


REPRINTS 


VINTAGE BOOKS 
(See also Fiction Reprints) 


This new series of paperbound books 
presented by Alfred A. Knopf consists 
of reprints of staple items from the pub- 
lisher’s back list. He says they are excel- 
lent books for which the demand is con- 
stant but too small to permit new print- 
ings to sell at $3.00. The books are slightly 
larger than those of Bantam and the New 
American Library, which are larger than 
the original series of paperbacks, Pocket 
Books. The covers are designed by well 
known typographers, without sensational- 
ism, and have no slick coating. The uni- 
form price, regardless of thickness, is 
$0.95. They are to be sold only through 
bookstores. 


IN SEARCH OF THEATER. By Erick 
Bentley. 

THE ART OF TEACHING. By Gilbert 
Highet. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC. By 
Alfred Einstein. 

DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. Volume 
1. By Alexis de Tocqueville. 

DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. Volume 
2. By Alexis de Tocqueville. 

THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRA- 
DITION. By Richard Hofstadter. 


with man’s thought-feelings or the mys- 
tery of the universe. Verse forms rarely 
repeated, and the smooth rhythms are un- 
obtrusive. 


THE DESERT MUSIC AND OTHER 
POEMS. By William Carlos Williams. 
Random House. Pp. 90. $3.00. 

Only the twenty-page title poem is nar- 
rative—with Williams’ customary refusal 
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to indicate speakers or actors. As Williams 
grows more reflective he grows more self- 
conscious of his age and of writing poetry. 
The unusual versification is impossible to 
describe briefly; the reader who listens 
inwardly begins to see why Williams’ 
poetry becomes much more meaningful 
when the poet himself reads it. 


JAMES JOYCE CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Edited by William Y. Tindall. Columbia 
University Press. $3.75. 

Chamber Music was a collection of 
thirty-six lyrics written by Joyce when he 
was 20 or 21 in Dublin. They are Eliza- 
bethan in tone but also flavored with Ver- 
laine, Byron, Keats, etc. Joyce thought 
them important—at the time—and some 
critics call them exquisitely wrought. Joyce 
arranged them in a dramatic series of a 
broken love affair, but they were pub- 
lished as rearranged by his brother Stanis- 
laus in the mood sequence, like music: 
happy, ironic, grim. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PHYLLIS 
McGINLEY. By Phyllis McGinley. Vik- 
ing. Pp. 116. $3.00. 

Mrs. McGinley has collected, largely 
from the New Yorker but also from other 
quality magazines, a great variety of her 
very skillful light verses. She grimaces 
smilingly at common annoyances, satirizes 
wittily T. S. Eliot and lesser figures, grins 
even at eccentric saints, and occasionally 
pens a straight expression of sentiment. 


EDEN TWO WAY. By Chad Walsh. 
Harper. Pp. 75. $2.50. 

Poems of personal experience from Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, to Taos and San Fran- 
cisco are penned in free verse by a young 
Episcopal priest. The comparatively few 
melancholy poems included are only faint 
passing shadows on Walsh’s sunny world 
of sense and imagination. Pleasing rather 
than stirring. The author teaches at Beloit 
College, and helped to spark the Beloit 
Poetry Journal. 
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MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED. By 
John Dos Passos. Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 

Jed Morris’ college class voted him 
“Most likely to succeed.” He was brilliant : 
he wrote a successful play, which made 
him famous; he traveled abroad, studied 
the Russian problem, and after Pearl Har- 
bor worked in pro-Soviet and other or- 
ganizations as a recognized leader; the 
many women he desired accepted him. 
And yet he failed. Why he failed, why his 
ideals were ruinous to himself and others, 
is the subject which Dos Passos develops 
brilliantly in an interesting but sexy 
novel. Would his teachers have voted as 
the class did? 


THE TWO HEROINES OF PLUMP- 
LINGTON. By Anthony Trollope. Ox- 
ford University Press. Pp. 112. $3.00. 

Written just before he died for the 
Christmas number of the Victorian maga- 
zine Good Words, this novelette is a re- 
turn to Barsetshire after Trollope’s for- 
mal farewell sixteen years earlier. Even 
the editor admits this isn’t first rate Trol- 
lope. Still, it’s interesting. 


A FIELD FULL OF PEOPLE. By 
Robert Hazel. World. $3.75. 

Tom Flood was a member of a farm 
family and shared the work, joys, and 
sorrows of a farm community. But Tom 
and Grandpa and perhaps the mother were 
different. A study of a man’s struggle 
with the elements and with human nature ; 
a compassionate story written in the 
Thomas Hardy manner. The author has 
taught at George Washington University, 
Johns Hopkins University, and at Florida 
Southern College. 


THE WELL OF THE SILENT HARP. 
By James Barke. Macmillan. $3.75. 

The author grew up in the Scottish 
countryside and read Burns at an early 
age. This is the fifth volume in the series 
devoted to Burns’ life. His last years 
(1791-96) were full of drudgery but also 
of love and success. The concluding chap- 
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ters are devoted to his farm life with 
Jean and his death at thirty-eight. 


THE BUFFALO HUNTERS. By Mari 
Sandoz. Hastings House. $4.50. 

A graphic description—not too pleasant 
—of the slaughter of herds of buffalo on 
our western plains, and the part it played 
in causing Indian wars. Good Americana, 
based on thorough research. Maps, illus- 
trations, and bibliography. 


TALES OF THE OZARKS. By Wil- 
liam Byron Mowery. Bouregy and Curl. 
$2.75. 

Nine short stories of the Ozarks: the 
people, their language, customs, homes, 
and occupations. The author’s boyhood 
was spent among the people and he shared 
their hunting, trapping, digging “seng 
roots,” and their suspicion of “furriners.” 
Illustrated. 


THE LONG WATCH. By Robert F. 
Mirvish. Sloane. $3.50. 

The Morning Pride was a wreck of a 
ship, manned mostly by outcasts. Radio 
Officer Ray was trying to erase a record 
of drunkenness on duty. First Mate 
Moore was very brutal and ambitious to 
command. They hated each other. Then 
Moore got command and Stewardess 
Annette, whom they both wanted, favored 
Ray. Many vivid scenes and characters, 
A powerful but ugly story well told. Is 
receiving considerable notice. 


REACH FOR THE SKY. By Paul 
Brickhill. Norton. $3.75. 

The author was himself shot down and 
captured in Tunisia in World War II. He 
has written of another hero who lost both 
legs in an air crash but lived to do in- 
credible deeds. A story of a man who 
triumphed over wounds, captivity, and 
slave labor, and yet remained sane and 
happy. 


AMERICAN ACCENT. Edited by Eliz- 
abeth Abell. Ballantine. $0.35. 
Fourteen stories by persons who have 
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been staff members, fellows, or students 
at the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference— 
Carson McCullers, A. B. Guthrie, Wallace 
Stegner, Warren Beck, among others. 
Most of the stories have appeared in mag- 
azines ; two in books. 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING SAGA. 
By James Fenimore Cooper. Edited by 
Allan Nevins. Illustrated by Reginald 
Marsh. Pantheon Books. Pp. 833. $8.50. 

To bring the complete story of Leather- 
stocking within a length which will not 
repel most readers, the editor has collated 
from The Deerslayer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, 
and The Prairie all (and only) the pas- 
sages concerning the adventures, char- 
acter, or philosophy of Leatherstocking. 
Love passages and humorous ones, not 
the best of Cooper, have been discarded. 
Summaries of omitted portions necessary 
for continuity appear in italics. The for- 
mat is attractive except for weight. 


THE BENCHLEY ROUNDUP. 4 
Selection by Nathaniel Benchley. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Nearly a hundred of Benchley’s humor- 
ous pieces written between 1915-1945. His 
son made the selections. Clever drawings 
by Gluyas Williams. 333 pages. 


FABLES OF AESOP. A new transla- 
tion by S. A. Handford, with illustrations 
by Brain Robb. Penguin. Pp. 228. $0.65. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF GREEK 
Drama, Second Series, Edited by C. A. 
Robinson, Jr. “Rinehart Editions.” Rine- 
hart. Pp. 298. $0.95. 

The fifteen-page introduction is excel- 
lent for the novice in this field, The plays 
are Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound, Choé- 
phoroe, Euminides; Sophocles: Phil- 
octetes, Oedipus at Colonus; Euripides: 
The Trojan Women, The Bacchae; 
Aristophanes: The Clouds, The Frogs. 
LYSISTRATA. By Aristophanes. Trans- 
lated by Dudley Fitts. Harcourt. $3.50. 
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NEW BOOKS 


This new rendering of the sexy satire 
upon the fatal folly of Greek fighting 
Greek aims at the effect of the original in 
its time rather than at absolute literalness 
or imitation of a meter not natural to 
English. The Spartans’ speech is that of 
our Deep South, and one newly invented 
character appears for a little while. 


DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. 
By Miguel Cervantes Saavedra. Trans- 
lated and edited with a Biographical Prel- 
ude by Walter Starkie. St. Martin’s Press, 
103 Park Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 593. 


$4.50. 

Aside from the “Prelude,” which in- 
cludes comment on Don Quixote as well 
as biography, the editing consists of de- 
leting “degressions” and footnoting words 
likely to give the ordinary reader trouble. 


REPRINTS 
BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dick- 


Shakespeare—([Concluded from page 101] 


example of this. I forbear to analyze the 
series of speeches in which Hamlet 
speech, since a rereading of it should 
instantly make my point clear. The 
swears his friends on the hilt of his 
sword will serve as a non-Roman scene 
for contrast. 

The quarrel between Brutus and Cas- 
sius will serve as another example if 
Plutarch’s account of the dealings be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius before Phil- 
ippi be reread with it. Shakespeare has 
not only concentrated Plutarch’s ver- 
sion and orchestrated it with diapason 
notes, but has pointed it up with the 
theme of Portia’s death to show Brutus 
as the old Roman. 

The development of this theme, then, 
is far more complicated and interesting 
than could be guessed from the usual 
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ens. “New Oxford Illustrated Dickens.” 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

The features are a five-page introduc- 
tion by Kathleen Tillotson and the illustra- 
tions remade from the original drawings. 


VINTAGE BOOKS 


(See also Nonfiction Reprints) 


HOWARDS END. By E. M. Forster. 
$0.95. 


THE STRANGER. By Albert Camus. 
Translated from the French by Stuart 
Gilbert. $0.95. 

DEATH IN VENICE AND SEVEN 
OTHER STORIES. By Thomas 
Mann. Translated from the German by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. $0.95. 

THE IMMORALIST. By André Gide. 
Translated from the French by Dorothy 
Bussy. $0.95. 


bare statement that Shakespeare took 
his material from Plutarch. On the 
other hand, this, the most brilliant 
single treatment in English literature of 
the great idea of the old Roman type, 
did not become so merely by the magic 
of Shakespeare’s language nor by his 
dramatic power alone. 

The fact is that Shakespeare not only 
thoroughly understood the idea of the 
old Roman, but he somehow knew how 
to supply the full orchestration for it 
in a way singularly reminiscent of 
Cicero and Livy, the creators of the 
idea. So perfect was his performance 
of this task that Brutus, as we see him 
in Julius Caesar, has become the exemp- 
lar of the old Roman for the world 
which knows Shakespeare. 


Ogden Nash (Caedmon) 


THESE POETRY RECORDINGS 


... at discount to NCTE members 


Poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay (Caedmon) 
Read by Judith Anderson. $5.95, or $4.75 to members 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; Sobrab and Rustum (Caedmon) 
Read by Alfred Drake. $5.95, or $4.75 to members 


Dylan Thomas, Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 (Caedmon) 
Reading his own poems. Each $5.95, or $4.75 to members 


Reading his own poems. $5.95, or $4.75 to members 
(All are 3314 RPM) 
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704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET-- 


NAL COUNCIL OF 


eee CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Do You Teach 
College Freshmen? 


College Composition and Communi- 
cation, a quarterly bulletin edited by 
George Wykoff, is prepared especially 
for you. 

FREE to members of Conference on 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion (annual dues $2.00, with member- 
ship in the College Section a prerequi- 
site). Subscription price to libraries 

_$2.00. 


TH SIXTH STREET 


THESE IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


... at discount to NCTE members 


The Development of Modern English, 
by S. Robertson and F. Cassidy 


$5.50, or $4.75 to members 


The Structure of English, by C. C. Fries 
$4.00, or $3.50 to members 


Grammar without Tears, by Hugh 
Sykes Davies 
$2.75, or $1.95 to members 
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ee A TRUSTWORTHY reference work, probably as modern as may be in its 

inclusions and its handling of them. Its makers have shown vigi- 
lance regarding definitions, entries of pronunciation, etymologies and idio- 
matic usages.” —-PROFESSOR LOUISE POUND, from a review in Ken- 
yon Review. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, cousce 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Uni- 
versity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of 
Notre Dame, New York University and 
dozens of others. Compare it and you will 
immediately see it meets more require- ’ 
ments than any other college dictionary NEW WORLD 
ever before published. It contains more HONARY 
entries, carefully chosen (142,000) ... 
more pages (1,760) . . . more complete cen 
etymologies . . . more descriptive syn- 
onyms . . . more examples of usage. . . 
more scientific, business, social terms . . . 
more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . 
more pictures (1,220 illustrating more 
than 3,100 terms). | Im cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumby Index $6.00 


WIEBSTER'S 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I shall 
recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction to the 
field.” PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. $4.00 


FOR FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


JONES, LUDWIG, 
AND PERRY 


Modern 
Winds 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF IDEAS 


Second Edition 


This anthology of provocative selec- 
tions on current problems and ideas will 
appeal to your students as a basis for 
their discussion and writing. Selections 
are grouped under the following head- 
ings: 


THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 
LIFE IN AMERICA 

SOCIAL ISSUES 

GODS AND MACHINES 

WAR AND PEACE 

THE LIGHT TOUCH 

FACT IN FICTION 


668 pages. $4.25 


FOR COURSES IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


SPENCER, 
HOUGHTON, 
AND BARROWS 


British 
Aiterature 


Because of its excellent editing, the in- 
terest of its critical commentary, and its 
beautiful format, this anthology is 
steadily growing in favor. 


Introductions to authors and periods 
a sure knowledge of the needs of un- 
dergraduates. 


VOLUME | 
Beowulf to Sheridan 
1008 pages. $6.00 


VOLUME Il 
Blake to The Present Day 
1088 pages. $6.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


